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HE accord reached at Moscow by Hull, Eden, and Molotov 

speed the day of victory. It is a defeat to the Axis equal 
battle their troops have lost. Accepting the declarations at their face 
value, the threat of a scparate peace is ruled out; Russia approves 
#2 unconditional surrender a aim; coalition warfare will be 
jointly waged (except against Japan?); the Allies pledge themselves 
not “to employ their military forces within the territories of other 
22 states except for the purposes envisaged in this declaration and after 
joint consultation,” which, we hope, means no territorial grabs; the 
minimal basis is created for continued collaboration during and after 
the war; the four powers agree to maintain peace through collective 
security and to establish the machinery of international cooperation 
in which all nations, large and small, may join. 

If the 
war through joint action, it would be a success. 
alone justifies applause. It away 
initial obstacles to post-war cooperation between nations. 


war 
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nothing more than to shorten the 
Its military value 
few at least of the 
And while 
an alliance between the four victors is far less than a world federa- 
tion, that alliance is the only practicable nucleus at present for any 
sort of internationalism. A tripartite alliance endorsed by China is 
better than alliance any two powers the third. 
The American and British press hailed the pact of Moscow with 
nearly universal terming it triumphant 
success. Their hardly justified 
A just and stable peace is far from realization. Events, not diplomatic 
phrases, will det w triple 
alliance to dominate the 
(with territorial acquisitions), 
game of power under new forms. 
It would have been unrealistic to expect more from the conference 
than was achieved; but it is likewi unrealistic to hail it as a tri- 
umph of democratic internationalism, There is as yet no solid evidence 
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By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The disparagers of 

Mr. Hull must feel pretty silly every time they 
lock at a newspaper these days. 

It was said by these, as Frank Kent summed 
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convention here, this 








to the WLB, reverses 
the convention endors 
although John L. Lewis 
castigated in a report by 
of the convention . 


up so well in the Washington Star last Wednes- eve 

day, that “Mr. Hull could not go to the Moscow The resolutions were ad¢ 
conference because he was afraid to travel by a serene harmony prevail 
air; second, that he was much too old to make floor. 


the trip; third, that he too feeble and in 
too bad health. 

“Then it was declared that he is practically 
senile and, anyhow, has no conception of foreign 
policy and no knowledge of foveign affairs. 
Also that he was bitterly anti-Russian and that 
Premier Stalin was bitterly anti-Hull and that, 


under the circumstances, for Mr. Hull to go to 


Was 


held on Fristay. 
For at the 


labor policies 
sought to defend them, 
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But" behind the scenes there was another 
story, and it revolves around the pre-con- 
vention meeting of the C 
Board meeting 
lashed out sharply at the Administration’s 


and when 


tion. too. The immediate point of departure 
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that the peace will be any better than the peace of Versailles, 
new world federation any improvement over the old impotent League 
of Nations, as a means of outlawing war and maintaining collective 
security. The final verdict on the pact of Moscow, its historic signifi- 
cance, depends on whether or not America and Russia repudiate their 
traditional isolationism, and all three powers abandon. balance-of- 
power politics and imperialist aggrandizement. These evils cannot 
be purged by words alone. 





The Kremlin won a diplomatic victory—whether it is a victory for 
humanity remains to be seen. Many liberals are under the illusion 
that Russian participation is a guarantee that the alliance and the 
projected federation will have a different character than all previous 
pacts and the ill-fated League of Nations. Actually it is Moscow more 
than London or Washington that threatens the first violation of the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and the promises of the joint 
declarations. This danger is not allayed by the eloquent silence about 
plans for the Baltic States, Poland, Finland, the Balkans. 

The joint statement on the restoration of democracy to Italy, the 
liquidation of fascism, is a splendid formula that should be applied 
to all subjugated countries. Whether these fine pledges are translated 
into progressive action, or whether they will. meet the fate of the 
equally fine promises of Wilson’s Fourteen Points, depends on factors 
numerous and complex that prophesy of success or failure 
premature and dangerous. The acid test will be the treatment of the 
Central European states. 

The British and American Governments cannot, of course, demand 
that the principles of democracy be applied also to Russia, any more 
than Russia can legitimately demand the independence of India. But 
until the high principles of democratic freedom are universally ap- 
plied, the seeds of future war remain. 

The work of the Italian Advisory Council wilbbe the first test of 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Leads Fight on Nat’! 


Wage Policies at CIO Conclave 


By a Staff Correspondent 
, Pa.—The Congress of Industrial Organizations, meeting in 
week came out in flat repudiation of the “Little Steel” wage 





formula and the policies of the War Labor Board. 
This action, along with some criticism of President Roosevelt for his directives 


the CIO policy of the last two vears. In taking this action, 
ed the wage demands of the miners and railroad workers, 
himself was bitterly 
Phil Murray on the 


In the debate on this policy, Murray stated 
that the no-strike pledge was an agreement be- 
tween labor, management and government—not 
a unilateral pledge from labor alone—to keep 
uninterrupted production provided the other 
parties to the agreement held to their bargains. 


»pted unanimously and 
ed on the convention 


In the morning session of the board, devoted to 
the political action report, top CIO leaders in- 
dicated that they will not give the Democratic 
Party a “blank check” for 1944. 


IO Executive Board 


Phil Murray 
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Barons’ Huge Monopoly Grab 


Voorhis Exposes Tie-Up of 


Standard Oil 


-War Agency 


By JERRY VOORHIS 


Member of Congress 
HE major oil companies of America, operating through and under the protec- 


tion of a government agency, have just secured the greates 


t monopoly charter of 


power ever given a group of private citizens, in the single, most vitai resource of the 


world. 


Acting through the Petroleum Administration for War, with the anti-trust 


laws suspended by the War Production Board, the major oil companies are now 
able to squeeze out the independent oi] men and begin the complete cartelization 


of the oil industry—under governmental sanction. 
Possession of oil reserves and oil resources—or the | 
damentally influence the positions of nations in the future. 


ack of them—may fun- 
Control of the petroleum 


industry within this nation constitutes something close to supreme economic power. 
Yet no natural resource has ever been more effectively controlled by power- 
ful monopolistic interests than the oil of oUF country. These interests have through 


the years largely “written their own ticket” so 
far as their relationship to the government and 
people of the United States has been concerned. 
Today, under the cloak of the war, they 
are seeking to bind their power. The instru- 
ment is Petroleum Directive 70 issued by 
the Petroleum Administrator for War pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of Wednesday, 

October 13. 

Under the terms of this directive, the Foreign 
Operations Committee of the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for Wai 
mine the petroleum requirements of each for- 
eign to supplied and submit to 
the Director, allocation schedules for each such 


is given the power to deter- 


country be o 
country. 

allocate 
the foreign supply among the suppliers and im- 
portance in each counts 


This committee is also empowered to 


y to be served. The com- 
mittee is likewise empowered to prepare “ade- 
quate and detailed supply and import allocation 
schedules covering the importation o 
into the United States and shall 
schedules to the Director.” 

This committee can adjust among suppliers 


f petroleum 


submit such 


r importers differences between estimates and 
actual supplies of petroleum = allocated and 


shipped. It can arrange with the War Ship- 
ping Administration for vessel tonnage to eu 

out its schedule of the movement of petroleum. 
The comnittee is directed to coordinate its activ- 


ities with the British Overseas Supply Commit- 


tee and such other committees or agencies as 
may be established by the government of the 
United States or any of its 

Allies or friendly nations 

In short, this com- 


mittee is empowered to 
determine how much oil 
each country will get 
and through exactly 
what companies it will 
receive it. It 
empowered to. deter- 
mine just how much oil 
this country im- 
port and through what 
can im- 


is also 


is to 
companies we 
port it. 
Now, it 
the 
to 


that 
sweeping powers 


committee. Their 


is obvious 


Jerry Voorhis 


most 


been granted this 


plans and schedules will be approved either by 


Mr. 


Ickes, the Petroleum Administrator, or by 


his Deputy Administrator, who happens to be 


Mr. Davies, the Vice-President of the Standard 


Oil Company of California. 
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Solon Meets AMG Chief in Italy 


As a practical matter of course the Pe- 
troleum Administrator Mr. Ickes, the only 
bona fide government official in the picture 
that I can discover, is also Secretary of the 
Interior and has many other extremely im- 
portant duties which, by the way, he has 
discharged with efficiency and faithfulness 
through the years. In the very nature of 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Voters Apathy Gives 
GOP Election Gains; 
ALP Holds Strength 


Election results throughout the country ran 
pretty much as expected. With 11 million men 
in the armed forces and only a tiny fraction 
voting—political that this 
younger the Re- 
publicans were able to eke out victories in New 


concede 
Democratic 


observers 





vote — 


is largely 


York, New Jersey, Philadelphia and several 
other localities, 

In New York, GOP nominee Joe R. Hanley 
was able to overcome a 300,000 lead piled up 


in New York City by Democrat Generali William 


the Lieutenant-Governorship. 














N. Haskell to win 

The American Labor Party showed great 
strength in tallying more than 325,000 votes, 
with several upstate districts still to report. 

In the spectacular contest for Supreme Court 
Justice in Manhattan and Bronx, a divided op- 
position enabled Thx A. Aure who owes 
his nomination nyster support, to defeat 
Matthew M. Levy, ALP ; rdependent, and 
George ‘Yrankenthaler, indepe ent GOP. Au- 
relio, 1 ng ol ie two major party lines, 
polled far less than Levy and Frankenthaler 
combined but finishing seventh in the eleven- 
man race to gain the last post. Aurelio’s largest 
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Socialist Win Reading, Bridgeport; 
Stump, McLevy In 

Tuesday’s election saw Socialist Jasper 
MecLevy win re-election Bandily in Bridge- 
pori, while J. Henry Stump, former mayor 
of Reading, Pa., came back to win election 
this year. 


3 
: 


Stump ran ahead of the Socialist ticket 
to win by 300 votes. The Socialist Mayor 
had been defeated several years ago by 
a Democratie-Republican coalition. 

McLevy ran 10,000 ahead of the 
combined votes of his Democratic and Re- 
publican opponents to sweep into office 
every Socialist alderman, 


votes 
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vote was in Manhattan, where Tammany leaders 
official re- 
Party. In the 
amazing strength, 
han Aurelio. 
racial and labor issues 
sharply drawn, incumbent Mayor Ed- 
Jefferic Frank FitzGerald, al- 
igh the Mayor had trailed in the nominating 
primaries. FitzGerald was backed by the Negro 
and UAW vote, while Klan without 
Jefferies’ orked for 
tion. The 
N o and labor 
his 
Jeffer 
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Coalition Warfare Gets First Results ... 
The first fruit of the Moscow pact in enemy 
countries was in Austria. There the Nazis 
rushed Gestapo reinforcements to suppress dem- 
onstrations. The London Bureau of the Austrian 
Socialist Party reports increasing desertions of 
soldiers, and riots in Vienna. Swedish social 
democratic papers say that the joint declara- 
tions have produced consternation among Nazi 
leaders. The Austrian civil administration has 
been purged again. 
What About Finland? 

Finnish soeial democrats have raised the 
thorny question. Does the promise of the Mos- 
com accord, that the right of small nations to 
self-determination will be respected, apply also 
to Finland? Or will that principle be laid aside 
when Russia’s smail neighbors are discussed? 
A pledge to Finland similar to the pledge to 
Austria would take Finland out of the war 
quickly, they declare. 


Senate Marches On 

The Senate resolution on post-war foreign 
policy embodies virtually word-for-word the 
phrases of the joint declaration signed by Hull, 
Eden, and Molotov. As we go to press isola- 
tionist opposition is collapsing and prospects 
are bright for adoption of a resolution that 
marks a drastic change in American foreign 
policy. The Senate recognizes the necessity for 
an international organization based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving nations, to maintain peace by collective 
security. The Senate marches on—reluctantly. 


Taxes Unto Death 

With commendable concern for cleanliness, 
the House Ways and Means Committee has 
exempted soap from the excise tax schedule. But 
all the soap in the werld cannot wash the cob- 
webs and dirt from the nineteenth-century minds 
of reactionary Senators who have dynamited the 
tax program of the Treasury, part of the anti- 
inflation plan of the Administration. 





Radio Droolery 

The gratitude of the nation is due 
Harriet Van Horne, World-Telegram radio 
critic. She writes a passionate and elo- 
quent protest against the way radio goes 
round-’n’-round and comes out blah. “Radio 
bleats out an endless repetition of catch- 
all phrases,” she complains, and we agree. 
Verging on the hysterical, radio announc- 
ers reiterate day-in-and-day-out and all 
through the night, cliches and punch lines 
and fake “sincerity” and drolo, drool, 
drool... . 

The only good thing about 99 per cent 
of the stuff is that you can turn it off 
when you reach the saturation point. 











Strikes, Home and Abroad 

In Britain as in the USA, strikes are on the 
increase, reflecting labor discontent caused by 
both governments’ failure to hold back rising 
costs of living, stop war profiteering, and pur- 
sue progressive domestic and foreign policies. 
Appeasement of reaction during wartime is as 
unwise as appeasement of fascism before the 
war proved to be. 

A new peak was reached in Britain during 
September, with 200 strikes in progress, fol- 
lowed by a comparative lull in October, and 
prospects of more trouble this month. The 
latest strike is at a Scottish engineering plant, 
where 24,000 have walked out. The coal-mining 
industry is a perennial headache to the British 
government, just as it is to the American. 
British miners demand nationalization of the 
mines. 


Nazis May Sue for Peace... 

The agreement reached at the Moscow Con- 
ference to wage united coalition warfare, com- 
bined with smashing military victories on all 
fronts, have produced a flock of prophesies from 
varying quarters that the German Army may 


oust Hitler, set up a military dictatorship, and 
sue for peace, during the coming winter. 

German morale is cracking fast, according to 
virtually all of the recently repatriated Britons, 
Canadians, and Americans who have spent from 
six months to three years in German prison 
camps. 

Food is poor—potatoes, bread, and watered 
soup—in the camps for war prisoners, they 
reported. Red Cross packages were a great 
boon. Treatment in prison hospitals is fairly 
good. The morale of the war prisoners is very 
high. The Germans seem to realize that they 
are losing the war. 


The Fuehrer Is in Danger... 

Reports from varying sources are persistent 
that something is scheduled to happen in the 
coming weeks in Germany—something drastic. 
Possibly a palace revolution of Army officers 
against Hitler. One theory holds that Field 
Marshal Wilselm Keitel heads a plot to oust 
Hitler and negotiate peace. Unreliable as they 
are, these rumors, “letters smuggled out of 
Germany,” and observations of “neutral ex- 
perts,” they nevertheless indicate the possibility 
of impending change. The Army must realize 


that the war is lost. The Nazi leaders are 
discredited. The German Army officers will try 
to do something to save themselves. 

A letter that the UP reports was smuggled 
out of Germany, signed by a Nazi leader, starts, 
“The fuehrer is in danger,” and continues wi 
the warning that the military caste plans au 
military dictatorship which will try to negotiate 
peace. It states that Hitler is not taking action 
against these “traitors” because the Army needs 
them in this crisis. 


Franco Scolded by State Department... 

Count Francisco de Jordana, Franco’s For- 
eign Minister, sent a congratulatory message 
to Jose P. Laurel, Japan-appointed puppet 
president of the Philippines, assuring him of 
the continued friendship of Spain. The Amer- 
ican State Department has protested to Franco, 
according to PM. 

After insulting the Allies by congratulating the 
puppet government of the Philippines, Franco 
concluded an agreement with the rump Italian 
government under Mussolini. A State Depart- 
ment official commented: “Whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad.” 

* *” *x 
Famine and Pestilence 
Grow Worse in India... 

Malaria, cholera, dysentery are fast becom- 
ing epidemic in Bengal, following famine and 
exhaustion of medical supplies. Leaders of the 
Congress Party charge that governmental 
efforts to check the rapid spread of disease, 
to bring in food and medical supplies and estab- 
lish emergency hospitals, are half-hearted and 
ineffective. Doctors are begging for quinine. 

Premier Ramaswami Aiyer of the South 
Indian State of Travancore declared that the 
food shortage is even more critical there than 
in Bengal. 

It is charged that British authorities have 
drained India of supplies to ship to British 
troops; that American and British forces occu- 
pying India are eating the food that should go 
to starving natives. Emaciated victims includ- 
ing babies, were strewn along the streets of 
every village and city, as Viscount Wavell, 
Viceroy of India, made his tour of inspection 
last week. 

Wavell has called on the Indian Army to 
help deal with the emergency, which will con- 
tinue until the rice harvest in January. 

* * * 
German Morale Cracking 

From correspondents of Swiss newspapers 
and of other neural countries comes additional 
testimony that civilian morale is cracking in 
Germany. Defiance is taking the place of arro- 
gant confidence, and discipline is profoundly 
shaken, these neural observers state. Pessi- 
mism is eating away at the pillars of the Na- 
tional Socialist regime. 


Miners GetWage Demands From Ickes; 
The History of the Coal Negotiations 


(From The New Leader Washington Bureau) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The President probably knows now how John L. Lewis felt three years ago when the coal miners’ 
chieftain tried to swing them to Willkie. It was explained then that “the coal miners really regard Roosevelt as their leader.” 
It seems plain now that to be a leader of the miners one must first agree with the miners. For this week the miners ignored 
Roosevelt just as three years ago they ignored Lewis. 

Two years of fancy talk and fancier footwork has been translated by the miners into the simple formula: We can’t pay 


1943 prices with 1941 wages. 


The fourth national coal strike in a year was more than a strike against the operators who have received higher price 
ceilings from OPA while sitting heavily on the lid of wages. It is as much a strike against the domestic policies of the Ad- 
ministration and the failure of the latter to deal even-handed justice to labor and Big Business. 


For almost a year there has been an Act of 
Congress on the books requiring prices to be 
rolled back to the level of September 15, 1942. 
That in itself is unjust because the “Little Steel” 
formula freezes wages at the level of May, 1942. 
3Zut to the miners this seems a minor injustice 
compared with the fact that Roosevelt has 
changed OPA administrators two times, much 
guff and gush has come from OPA, but the fact 
remains that prices have not yet been rolled 
back as required by the Act of Congress. 

That is the heart of the controversy, and in 


fo Ceal Crisis Averted ee" 


As we go to press, an agreement signed 
between John L. Lewis and Coal Adminis- 
trator Ickes granting the miners a wage in- 
crease has averted the coal crisis. The new 
contract is in force only so long as the gov- 
ernment operates the mines, which is ex- 
pected to be about 60 days. 

The present impasse was precipiated when 
the War Labor Board refused to approve a 
contract signed by Lewis and the Illinois coal 
operators. The War Labor Board and the 
OPA must now approve of the new contract, 
which follows almost exactly the Illinois con- 
tract. If the WLB approves this new contract, 
it is expected that harmony will prevail when 
the mines are returned to their owners. 

, * — 





their reaction the miners are expressing a point 
of view on which all labor appears unanimous. 

The New Deal is a dead duck, reaction is in 
the saddle, and once more the coal miners are 
playing the part of the militant vanguard of 
the workers. 

The coal dispute has raged almost without 
cessation since last March 10. On that date the 
U.M.W. opened its biennial wage conferences 
with the Southern and Northern Appalachian 
operators. The miners asked a wage increase 

of two dollars a day to compensate for travel 

time underground (portal-to-portal pay), a $50 
to $50 annual 
working tools supplied by the operators. 
On March 11, the northern operators rejected 
the U.M.W. demands. 
On March 12, the southern operators betrayed 
. their real objective by demanding that the 1941 


increase in vacation pay, and 


maintained in status quo for the 
duration of the war. This position was officially 
adopted by the northern operators o1 April 7. 
And the Administration has backed this pro 
posal consistently. 

On March 20, the 
got in on the fight by 
strike would result in punitive legislation. 

On April 83, UMW Secretary-Treasurer Thoma 
resigns as a member of the War Labor 
Board will not 


contract be 


reactionaries in Congress 
indicating that a coal 


Kennedy 
Jourd on indications that the 








grant wage increases to the miners. 

On April 6, three days later, the southern 
operators demand that the War Labor Board 
take action in the dispute. 

On April 13, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins proposes a settlement on the basis of 
a guaranteed six-day work week in view of the 
full-time requirements of coal production for 
the war effort. The miners promptly agreed, 
but the operators rejected the plan. 

On April 22, Secretary Perkins certified the 
dispute to the War Labor Board. 

On May 1, a general coal strike was virtually 
complete. The President ordered the mines 
seized and directed Secretary Ickes to operate 
them. 

On May 2, Lewis beat Roosevelt to the radio 
by 20 minutes to order work resumption for 
15 days. 

On May 17, at request of Secretary Ickes, 
Lewis extends work order until May 31. It is 
reliably reported that Ickes as operator of the 
mines is prepared to settle with UMW with a 
compromise of a dollar a day. But War Labor 
Board steps in and forbids the mine owners to 
negotiate with Lewis until the latter consents 
to appear before the Labor Board, which Lewis 
has ignored up to this point. 

On May 25, the War Labor Board grants the 
miners vacation pay and company 
payment for tools. The Board denies the miners 
portal-to-portal pay, but orders further negotia- 
tions on this point between the miners and the 
operators. 


increased 


June 1, the second general coal strike begins. 

June 3, the President ordered the strikers 
back on the job by June 7. 

June 4, Lewis, in response to a letter from 
Ickes, orders work resumed June 7. 


June 7, the Illinois coal operators offer to 
S"iNNDUANVNOGTHAUTUNEUEUTAVOODA TAGE 


WHEN DO WE TAKE THE PROFITS 
OUT OF WAR? 


Figured after federal income taxes, the 
increase in income per worker in all non- 
agricultural employment from 1939 to 
1943 is 38 per cent; in manufacturing 
industries it is 70 per cent. 

Net profits after taxes of corporate 
business have increased 107 per cent. In 
the same period the national income in- 
creased 109 per cent. 

Who are the war profiteers? Who can 
bear the burden of increased taxation? 

[From The Economic Outlook, Cl0.] 
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bargain on the basis of $1.50 for portal-to- 
portal pay. 

June 9, the Central Pennsylvania operators 
group apparently is ready to settle for $1.30 
a day. 

June 18, War Labor Board again rejects 
demand for portal-to-portal pay and orders that 
a two-year contract be signed containing a no- 
strike clause. 

June 21, third general coal strike begins. 

June 22, Lewis calls off strike on condition 
that government continue to operate mines 
until a new contract is signed, but in no case 
longer than until Oct. 31. 

June 25, President announces he doesn’t rec- 
ognize Oct. 31 deadline. 

July 21, Lewis announces agreement with 
Illinois operators calling for extra hour of work 
each day at overtime rates and settlement of 
portal-to-portal demands at $1.25 per day. 

Aug. 3, Lewis’ appears before War Labor 
Board for first time, in company with Illinois 
operators, to support Illinois agreement. 

Aug. 16, War Labor Board orders operation 
of government-operated mines eight hours a 
day in effort to increase miners’ total weekly 
wages, but the order is never put into effect. 

Aug. 20, Ickes begins return of mines to 
operators. 

Aug. 25, War Labor Board 
agreement. 

Aug. 31, U.M.W. files suit in 
claiming portal-to-portal pay unde) 
and Hour Act. 

Sept. 23, Illinois operators and U.M.W. an- 
nounce a new agreement for wage increase of 
$1.75 daily to pay for additional working time 
to include portal-to-portal time. 

Oct. 12, Ickes returns last of mines to pri- 
vate ownership. 

Oct. 153, Protest strikes against return of 
mines start in Alabama and spread next day 
to Indiana. 

Oct. 15, War Labor Board asks Lewis to order 
miners to return to work. 

Oct. 16, Lewis asks strikers to return to 
work Oct. 18, expressing confidence that the 
War Labor Board will approve the Illinois 
agreement and that it will be extended to the 
whole industry. 

Oct. 26, War 
agreement. 

Oct. 26, fourth general strike begins at mid- 
night. 

Nov. 2, President Roosevelt orders the coal 
mines seize| and directs Secretary Ickes to 
operate them The miners virtually unani- 
mously ignore li.osevelt’s order that they re- 
turn to work, 

Noy. 3, Ickes and Lewis open negotiations. 


rejects Illinois 


Birmingham 
the Wage 


Labor Board Illinois 


rejects 
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Conflicts between the Army and the Nazis 
over strategy in Russia and Italy is growing. 
Wehrmacht leaders are bitter over Hitler’s 
effort to bolster up Nazi Party prestige at the 
expense of extravagant sacrifices of men and 
material, rather than strategic retreat on both 
fronts. Hitler fears that further retreats and 
defeats may undermine Nazi authority and 
diminish the will to fight. Devastating Allied 
air raids are fully as effective as Red Army 
victories in breaking down German morale, 
neutral experts report. Such air raids were 
the prime factor in the Italian capitulation. 

The character of the propaganda of Goebbels 
and of the German High Command, intended 
to strengthen morale, is significant. Soldiers 
returning home on furlough are urged to “bring 
to the home front the moral vitamin that it 
needs,” despite “the picture of dreadful devasta- 
tion such as has never been seen before.” 


* * 


The Eagle Screams... 

Senator Richard B. Russell has again voiced 
American imperialist demands—to the great 
indignation of those liberals who see nothing 
wrong with similar demands made by Stalin. 
Besides permanent rights to airfields across 
Africa, bases in the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, 
Russell insists the U.S.A. needs access to raw 


materials, especially oil, in colonial countries 
controlled by Britain, “lest the end of the war 
find these resources virtually untouched and 
our own exhausted.” The Senator also objects 
to Uncle Sam’s feeding starving millions. 

Navy Day was, as usual, marked by jingoism 
about the U.S.A. maintaining the world’s big- 
gest navy, “national greatness buttressed by 
sea power,” etcetera ad nauseaum. A good 
neighbor policy, international cooperation, by 
consent of the U. S. Navy! 


Terrorism in France 

“Complete disorder is likely to break out in 
France at any moment,” a Vichy broadeast 
declared last week. 

“A new wave of terrorism is swepeing through 
France. Sabotage and clashes between terrorists 
and police are taking place all over the country. 
The atmosphere of France is ripe for complete 
lawlessness. Discontent is creeping into the 


ranks of the Foreign Legion. ... French police 
forces ... are insufficiently armed ... they are 
accused by the Germans of being on the side 
of the terrorists.” 

Excess war profits running from 40 to 80 
percent made by British warship builders have 
been revealed by an official investigation, which 
blamed Admiralty experts. 

% % od +2 
Allies Evade Jewish Problem... 

Leon Henderson, former OPA head, declared 
that the Allied governments are guilty of moral 
cowardice in evading the problem of saving 
European Jews from extermination. “This war 
issue has been avoided, postponed, and sub- 
merged with all the forms of political force 
available to powerful governments,” he charged. 
Sweden and Denmark, he said, shame us by 
their generosity and hospitality to Jewish 
refugees. 

It is noteworthy that the Jewish problem 
is not mentioned in the joint declarations 
issued by Hull, Eden, and Molotov. 


Western Union Refuses to Congratulate... 

William N. Haskell tried to congratulate his 
opponent, Joe R. Hanley, on his election as 
Lieutenant-Governor of New York. Western 
Union told him that such a wire violated war- 
time regulations. General Haskell had to use 
the phone. 





Pigs and Hummink Birds and Pegler 

It was a relief last Saturday to read 
Peggie’s colyum and find no expose of 
Matt Levy or attack on a labor leader. 
Dear old Westbrook just wrote about a 
sick pig brought into town and to the hos- 
pital by John Jacob Astor. He prophesied 
the demise of piggy. He also mentioned a 
personal experience with a duck and a 
hamming bird to prove his point that 
when animals and birds get sickly, there’s 
nothing you can do about it. Just let ’em 
die, the puny runts. 

A profound analysis of these remarks 
shows that even on the subject of piggies, 
Peggie is a reactionary. The moral import 
of his thesis is that the underprivileged 
among pigs and birds are just naturally 
doomed. Man with his humanitarian senti- 
mentality shouldn’t interfere with Nature’s 
struggle for existence. Survival of the 
fittest, and all that, you know. Those who 
can’t make the grade are naturally weak- 
lings who deserve to perish. “That just 
seems to be the way things have to be,” 
concludes Peg of Old Sewery. 

Same way with the New Deal for the 
underprivileged among men—but the moral 
needs no underlining. 
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Labor, Negro Groups Rally to 
Fight Warren Ruling on FEPC 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Negro and Labor groups rallied this week to save the 
Fair Employment Practices Committee (*EPC) following a ruling by Comptroller- 
General Lindsay Warren last week that virtually cripples the work of the committee. 

In a decision last week, Warren, a former Congressman from North Carolina, 
ruled that the President’s Order 9346 requiring that the Federal government in- 


clude in its war contracts a stipulation against 
discrimination because of race, color or creed, 
was merely a “directive” and not an “order” 
and therefore was not mandatory. The effect 
is obvious—the collapse at any attempts to 
wipe out discriminatory practices. 

The Negro issue is already one of the most 
explosive situations developed by the war. The 
Negro citizens have felt keenly the segregation 
and discriminatory practices of the Army and 
tension has run high. The FEPC was their 
greatest gain in the war, obtained under the 
leadership of A. Philip Randolph. For a while, 
southern reactionaries sought to hamstring the 
agency by robbing it of its independent status 
and placing it under the direction of Paul Me- 
Nutt and the War Manpower Commission. Afte? 
strong labor and Negro pressure, some of the 
powers of the FEPC were restored. 

Warren’s ruling was published on October 
27, but from reliable sources it is learned that 
the ruling was promulgated originally on Octo- 
ber 7th. In the intervening three weeks, War- 
ren must have asked the advice and approval 
of other governmental agencies. It is important 
to ask, therefore, who else knew of the order 
and gave their approval. 

The Warren ruling comes at a particularly 
tense moment, for the FEPC has been expected 
to hand down its findings on discrimination in 
the railroad industry. 

It is expected that the Controller’s decision 
will spur action towards a permanent FEPC. 
Initiated by A. Philip Randolph, that movement 
gained the support of 100 trade union leaders 
at a conference called recently at Freedom 
House and a committee was organized to sup- 
port that end under the chairmanship of Samuel 
Wolehak of CIO with David Dubinsky as 
treasurer. 

A. Philip Randolph, co-chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee for a Permanent FEPC, last 
night telegraphed President Roosevelt and 





Comptroller General Warren criticizing War- 
ren’s decision as “hair splitting.” The telegram 
said in part: 

“Any legalistic metaphysics with respect to 
an attempt to use letter-perfect technique in 
contradistinetion to the spirit of Executive Or- 
der 8802 (Roosevelt’s order baring discrimina- 
tion in war industry), that sabotages the elimj- 
nation of discrimination on account of race, 
religion or national origin in the Government 
or defense industries will not only harm the 
minority groups, including Negroes, Jews and 
others, but will have its disastrous repercus- 
sions throughout the entire war machinery.” 


SUNT 
ST. NAZAIRE REPORTED ERASED 


BARCELONA, Spain.—Asked to report 
on bomb damage to his city, the Mayor of 
St. Nazaire told Marshal Henri Petain 
that “St. Nuzaire no longer exists,” the 
French newspaper “Le Petit Parisien” 
reported. 
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The Mayor, one of forty making air- = 

raid reports, said that in St. Nazaire, = 

which once had a population of 45,000, E 
ration cards now are issued to enly 500 

persons. Most of zB 

guarding ruins. = 
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The AHame Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
Postscript on Soap 
Ryn week I was untimely chopped off. Perhaps it wouid be wise 
for me to accept the hint and say no more about fifteen fore- 
noon dramas which I discussed. For I foresee that any critical 
theorizing on the saponaceous stage will get me into trouble. The 
only way for me to escape impending wrath is to put my ideas 
interrogatively. 

You see the problem. Between ten in the morning and three 
in the afternoon I heard over the radio fifteen plays which were 
about on the level of the un-funny “funnies” enjoyed by our chil- 
dren. I didn’t hear all that were on the air. It would take days 
to do that. But I heard the most famous. I got a fair sampling. I 
had enough. If it had been after six in the evening I could have 
turned the dial to any number of things. But earlier in the day I 
was condemned to pretty low-down fare. The advertising boys 
know their business. They get the audience and sell their soapy 
goods. All right. But the evening programs (often low-down, too) 
are also put on to make money by seiling goods. Why are the 
earlier programs, comparatively, lower-down? 

You will think of one possible answer on the spot. People just 
naturally seem to be duller in the morning than they are in the 
evening. I have friends who are not fit to be spoken to before 
noon, who grow more human and decent toward night and who 
by midnight fairiy shine with wit and wisdom. It is on this account 
that life’s routines are taken care of early in the day and more 
humane and cultural affairs naturally come into their own after 
nightfall. It is through failure to recognize this simple human 
fact that many marriages go on the rocks. 

The bride and bridegroom courted during long electric-lighted 
evenings, and each seemed to the other gay, charming, intelligent. 
But repetitive mornings in the dull and over-candid light of day 
were more than frail romance could bear. If young married couples 
were allowed—let us say—to see each other only after six o’clock 
in the evening, many a marriage would be saved. 

The other answer which naturally rises to the lips is one which 
seares the life out of me. Can it be possible that women, on the 
average, are more stupid than men? These plays are obviously 
addressed to women. In their substance as well as in their pur- 
pose they are obviously and rather blatantly feminist. If we begin 
to define and differentiate, we don’t get very far. They are not 
addressed to all women. Professional women, office-workers, even 
Rosie the Riveter—all of these have gone to work. These concoctions 
are addressed to working housekeepers, to the women who stay 
in the home.” No mere man will ever dare to admit that the 
women of this class have a lower IQ than the rest of the nation 
The whole subject, in fact, had better be dropped. 

Dr. Joseph Shipley, our dramatic critic, has been clever enough 
to furnish me a neat exit from my difficulty. We get terrible pro- 
grams in the morning and much better ones at night, says the 
learned first-nighter, because during the earlier hours people— 
whether men or women—are busy, distracted, concerned with life’s 
routines. They can lend only half an ear to radio entertainment. 


After the toil of the day is done, according to this theory, the 
entire family gathers about the receiving set and puts its whole 
iined. Therefore the lords of 


mind on the business 
| ricnest fare. Well, it 


the radio duri:ig those hours furnish their 


may be. What do you think’? 


From Theodore Debs 

HE spirit of Gene Debs lives on in his brother Theodore. It is 
re with you the following letter from 
», Indiana, October 28, 1943: 


article in The New Leader, issue 


with real delight that I s} 
him. It is dated: Terre 

“T have just read your sple 
of October 23rd, with keen interest, a large 
and heartiest appreciation. 


measure of appreciatio: 


to Communism, as he was t 


“Gene was unqualifiedly opposed to 
dictatorship—by whatever class practiced—and so declared himself 
over and over again by voice and pen; and he adhered to these 
convictions to the end of his days. He had no use for Communist 
with their despicable methods. 

“And vet, in the face of these facts, the Communists have the 
Gargantuan gall to ask: ‘Who are the inheritors of Debs?’ Well, 
there are a few millions in this land who can readily enlighten 
them upon the point as to who are NOT. 

“We bitterly resent any attempt on the part of Communists to 
associate the name of my brother, Gene. who in life repudiated 
Communism and scorned the Communists for their ill-smelling prac 


tices, with their own ideas. 


Education in the Army 
| (la a big army—with many men, many minds and many report- 

ers. You may recall my account of Reinhold Niebuhr’s report on 
systematic discussion meetings carried on in the British service 
That was printed in this space on August 14. 
that the American Special Services Division would try something 
similar. In just a month General F. H. Osborne, chief of that divi- 
sion, took my hint and announced that, with Herbert Agar as leader, 
! 


I expressed the hope 


educational work would soon start 
Now I receive a V-Mail letter from Private Gillespie whicl 


matters. His address is care oi 


among ou} OVS. 


deals with this and some othe 
the New York Postmaster—so he is out on some front. “As a 
regular reader of your column,” writes this boy from his fox- 
hole or pup tent or barracks, “I feel :mpelled to take issue with 
you on the question of adult education in the Army as expressed 
in your column of August 14. 

“For your information, we do have lectures—although we don’t 
have regular times for them. They are provided by the Red 
Cross. There is a period for questions after the Aftel 
» talk further with 


lectures. 

this, there are alw: a lot of us who 

the speaker. 

uppermost in the m st of us 
Nevertheless, 
than you give us credit for.” 


“The question which is 
is: ‘When do we 
more interest in v affa al 


there is considerably 


British Still Ahead of Us 
I AM ANXIOUS to ge 
many 


anv of these Red Cross 


co ‘ ym ot soldiers. How 
Nobody pretend 
What 
politically more 


l 
k up 


tnat British soldic re Americans. 


has bee: sail is that l 
awake than our boy Ma Starr has 1 turned to bac 
feinhold Niebuhr. e reports that sritish political bull ses- 
sions are eve ha ‘ hattish officers 
Helen Kirkpatrick writ from - re are Many more 
thinking mer tl my than are a chance to think con- 
structively. Theii i . em reluctant to ulate the men’s 
thoughts fo j | political 
sions. The British : Way ahea t I papel 
The Uiio Jack. tak ! t al } ts Yesterday, fo 


repercus- 


13 ’ 
soldiers 


instance, one article w: titled f Y Must Go hh 
Parliament.’ The | 
booklets o1 
cussions take 

“In contrast, { 
on controversial subjects bu not ovide anything cther tha 
nged by the Special 


thorities 


bare outlines of the news. 
Services, controversial su yects are definitely banned and speaker 


are urged to avoid anything remotely political.” 


Professor Turns Diplomat 


By JOSEPH RATNER 
Editor, “John Dewey’s Philosophy” (Modern Library); Instructor, City College. 
A PROFESSOR AT LARGE, by Stephen Duggan. MacMillan, 468 pp. $3.00. 
AN a witty, observant and intelligent man write a book about his extraordinary 
range of educational experiences which has practically the opposite qualities? If 
this is impossible, then Stephen Duggan has inadvertently and unhappily added the 
doing of the impossible to his other and happier achievements. 

One would never know (without independent sources of information) that 
Duggan has the qualities his book denies if he had not reprinted a piece he wrote in 
1928 for the N. Y. Times and if he had not quoted a few sentences from speeches he 
has made. As for the rest, the book is in style and content a blend of the more un- 


attractive features of a pedestrian textbook and 
of, say, Cordell Hull’s more uninspired addresses 
on foreign policy. 

Duggan has been the Director of the Institute 
of International Education since its foundation 
over twenty years ago. As Director he has 
travelled all over the world (including Russia) 
arranging for “exchange” students and professors. 
He has also been connected, in some capacity or 
other, with about every organization in the United 
States devoted to international affairs (many of 
which, like his own Institute, he has helped 
found). 

A professor who becomes a college presi- 
dent usually turns into a business man; Dug- 
gan’s directorship turned a City College pro- 
fessor of political science and education into 
a diplomat—and almost in the full technical 
sense of the term. For American students 
are sent to Europe on scholarships provided 
by colleges, organizations, and individuals, 
but Eurepean students sent here are provided 
for by their governments. (Duggan’s Institute 
is a clearing house for all educational ex- 
changes). Hence Duggan’s primary, official 
contacts in Europe were with government 
officials. 

But there are diplomats and diplomats. When 
Duggan was in Berlin, Ambassador Dodd said to 
him: “Dr. Duggan, I hope that as you attend 
dinners and luncheons, you will express your 
opinions about conditions here as freely as you 
have to me.” On which Duggan rather ingenu- 
ously comments: “This was unwise counsel. Had 
I done as he suggested I would have learned 
nothing about the situation. Dr. Dodd was a 
noble gentleman but as a result of his attitude 
the American Embassy was to a great extent 
ostracized and had practically no influence with 
either the German government or the people.” 

This little incident and comment 
probe the most important issue, both in foreign 
policy and international exchange education, we 
were faced with before the war, are faced with 
now and will be faced with after the war. Whom 
shall the Presid United States send as 

Dodds or the Carleton 
Shall the ambassadors represent ws, or 


governments to which they are 


Duggan’s 


vis aml 
Hayes’es? 
represent the 
accredited ? 

Who is right—Dodd or Duggan? 
if he had followed Dodd’s “unwise counsel” he 
“would have learned nothing about the situa- 
tion.” In the first place, Duggan must already 
have known considerable about the situation and 
also have formed a judgment about it—witness 
his direct quotation of Dodd’s advice (the in- 
part of Duggan’s comment). In the 
second and more important place, Duggan was 
not in Berlin in 1938 as a political scientist in- 
vestigating conditions (which role justifies its 
own proper type of behavior) but as a Director 
of an important American Institute, in control of 
opportunities and benefits eagerly pursued by all 


Duggan says 


gvenuous 


foreign governments and hotly pursued at the 
time (as Duggan himself tells us) by the Nazi 
government. One can sympathize with Duggan’s 
natural desire to get some first hand knowledge 
of the situation in the course of his official visit, 
but what of the first hand knowledge he gained 
of the fact and the consequences of the fact that 





“the one center of open and determined opposition 
to all that the Nazis stood for was the American 
Embassy? Couldn’t he have learned volumes from 
this alone had he thirsted for knowledge? 

“. . as a result of his (Dodd’s) attitude 
the American Embassy was to a great extent 
ostracized and had practically no influence 
with either the German government or the 
people.” 

So far as coneerns the German government, 
one may ask Duggan: And what influence, pray, 
did, for example, Neville Henderson have on the 
German government? 

So far as concerns the German people with 
whom the American Embassy “had practically no 
influence” because of Dodd’s attitude, not only 
may one ask, one would insistently ask Duggan: 
Which German people? The Nazi Germans? Or 
“the mass of the German people” which Duggan 
still believes “like the mass of our own people, 
are essentially decent and humane?” Or the anti- 
Nazi-Germans—whether or not they are “the 
mass ?” 

Can there be any doubt now as to whether 
Duggan or Dodd was right? Is not our govern- 
ment now doing everything it can to bring aid 
and comfort to the anti-Nazi Germans in Ger- 
many and the anti-Nazis in Europe everywhere? 
Is not that what Dodd, as ambassador of a great 
democracy, was doing then? And is not that what 
Duggan, as director of a great educational In- 
stitute of a great democracy, should also have 
been doing then? 

If he believes now, as he says, that he should 
not have been doing that then, I for one, can 
but reluctantly conclude that his conception of 
the function and duties of an American “pro- 
fessor at large” and Director of an Institute of 
International Education partakes of the sounding 
brass and the hollow drum. 

Whom should American Ambassadors repre- 
sent? Us, or the countries to which they are ac- 
credited? The answer which national self-respect 
gives is as unambiguous as it is clear. And even 
a narrow national self-interest dictates the same 
answer. If American Ambassadors are ostracized 
when they represent ws, is not that proof con- 
clusive that such foreign governments do not, as 
a matter of fact, “recognize” the Government of 
the United States, though they keep up the for- 
mal pretense of doing so? And when faced with 
stcH proof, what should we,do? Knuckle unger 
or stand all the more firmly and proudly on our 
own ground? 

Exchange students and professors are un- 
official, cultural ambassadors. If the educa- 
tional exchange has any valuable purpose 
then it is to stimulate and develop inter-cul- 
tural relations so that, in the course of time, 
there will be created a genuine cultural inter- 
nationalism, the real “one world” of the fu- 
ture, not the bastard ‘“‘one world” of the air- 
plane tourist. 

Of necessity, no ivter-relation can be a one-way 
affair and be genuine. If American representa- 
tives, political or cultural, are not to be or not 
to be seen acting as representative Americans 
when abroad, it would best serve the ultimate 
purpose of the real “one world” if they were 
kept at home. 


What About the Pacific Charter? 


By BRUNO LASKER 


Institute of Pacifi Relations. 
(MWERICA’S ROLE IN ASIA. By Harry Paxton Howard. Howell, Soskin, 417 pages. 33.00. 
OU HEAR a lot of complaint about the reactionary post-war policies of the State 
Department. You also hear complaints that “America has no foreign policy.” The 
one thing you hear surprisingly little complaint about is the superficiality and irre- 


sponsibility with 


which both legislators and commentators often express them- 


selves on American relations with parts of the world that happen to lie outside 


their own range of vision. For some of them, 


Jastern Asia and India are still great 


reservoirs of wealth to which we must try to help ourselves as best we can in 
competition with others. That the half a billion or so people of the Western Pacific 


have a primary stake in their inherited lands 
occurs to them. 


hardly 


Mr. Howard’s book has the merit that it is 
interestingly written. People who in the past 
have taken little interest in Asiatic politics will 
gain from it a sense of the issues, though they 
may not always be ready to uecept at once the 
proffered solutions. It is written without dogma 
but with a deep conviction of what the main 
eurrent of our American policy toward that 
region should be. There can be no stability and 
nomic advance in soutnern and eastern 

colonial o1 
to determine 
have for the 

connivance, been pre- 
benefits of the 


id their re- 


bon tit ( 
Howard. * 
hina hi le lirectly to the present impasse.” 
‘tment, but 
should use 


polic ies lt 


at the Chinese 
spects different 


express itself. 


Testing My Metal 
Disappointments I've suffered in days now 
by gone, 
And yet. | maintain. there weren't many 
That rank with the dime that I counted 


upon 
furning out just a copperless penny. 


—Richard Armour. 
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And we should implement it, to the extent to 


which this may be necessary, with material aid. 
Japan must be demilitarized, of course. But 
we must see to it that the people of Japan are 
placed in a position where, without risk of sub- 
jecting themselves to foreign rule, they can give 
their military dictatorship the knock-out blow, 
whatever this may involve in fundamental 
political and social changes. We must not per- 
nit the Korean people to be once more betrayed 
into the acceptance of foreign rule. We must 
help to create a new League in which there will 
be no privileged position for Great Powers. 
CONSISTENT demand runs through the 
book that we do not rest content with the 
lefeat of only one type of dictatorship. Not 
every detail of the program which Howard un- 
furls will be acceptable even to those who share 
his enthusiasm. But there is a danger that once 
igain the technical jargon of the specialists will 
yscure the fairly obvious interests of the Amer- 
in people in the Pacific. With the spectre of 
iss unemployment after the war, it goes with- 
saying that we need some protection against 
fair competition from sweated Asiastic labor. 
we also need—and this perhaps even more 
zently—the development in Asia of our 
atest potential market. Through our Amer- 
an investments and trade policies we can help 
the Asiatics to raise themselves out of the slump 
perpetual depression. 
In short, the main task for us in southern and 
stern Asia, according to this author, is to use 
power and influence to liberate latent 
rgies. He brings into focus this central 
objective and stimulates thinking on 
issues where the path is less clear. And so this 
book is to be recommended especially to those 
who have been too busy with problems close 
home to pay much attention to our role in Asia. 
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Jim Byrnes from Edward Stettinius. The meeting, sz 


Inside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


he Cloister & The Artist:—Sometimes we feel that our fine 
professors can’t see the outside world for all 

over the window-panes. 

country there have been organized special “World Crisis Courses,’ 

and they cover the significant developments of our own time. 

One syllabus has come to our attention, and in leafing through 

its pages, this stopped us— 


the ivy creeping 
.. On most of the campuses of the 


“Contrary to prevailing misconceptions [there is in Soviet 
Russia] the absenee of any disposition towards official inter- 
ference with the work of the artist... .” 

Our universities are supposed to be citadels of the light—but 
this kind of thesis from our academicians reminds us of that 
curious philosopher who didn’t want “the facts” but only “the 
truth’! ... The enslavement of the artist under totalitarianism is 
an open historical record for any one with eyes to read and a mind 
to understand! There is the whole story of the RAPP and “Artists 
in Uniform.” There are the accounts of the wholesale purges in 
cultural circles, and the abject servility of so many talented figures 
to the Stalin-worship-cult. And there are the checkered biographies 
of artists like Sergei Eisenstein and Dimitri Shostakovich. ... 

When Andre Gide went to Stalin’s Russia in 1936 (“I doubt 
whether in any other country in the world thought be less 
free, more bowed down, more fearful, terrorized, more vas- 
salized”), he had a dispute with a painter friend of his over 
Shostakovich. Gide had been outraged. How could a musician 
be ordered (as Stalin did) to write only tunes that people 
could hum? ... His friend made long and loud explanations. 
He defended “conformism.” He dismissed the criticisms as 
“bourgeois.” ... 

As Gide writes: “His voice became louder and louder, and 
he seemed to be giving a lecture or reciting a lesson. This 
conversation took place in the hall of the hotel at Sochi. But 
a few moments later he came to my room and, in a low voice 
this time, ‘Of course,’ he said, ‘you are perfectly right ... but 
there were people listening to us just now... and I have an 
exhibition opening very soon.’ ni 

Contrary to prevailing conceptions indeed! 


potiets and Ballets:—There was nothing funny about this last 
election campaign, nothing funny at all. 3ut one story 
makes us crack a smile right through the sackcloth and ashes.... 
It happened in New Jersey. Mayor Frank Hague was running 
a huge political rally, and he dug up some fancy entertainment— 
including Frank Sinatra. Which, of course, brought out the 
jitterbug addicts in full force. ... Three numbers by Sinatra broke 
up the whole rally. A reeord-breaking crowd of 50.000 heard 
“That Old Black Magic,” “All or Nothing at All,” and “Sunday, 
Monday or Always’”—and then made a wild dash to greet Frankie 
personally ai the gate. They trapped him there, and made him 
sing another (“How’s Your Love Life?’”). And all the while the 
political speakers burned in loneliness at the other end. : 
Box Score of the Meeting—Frank the Crooner: 3 songs, 
l encore... Frank the Mayor: Not a word in edgewise. .. . 
Finally, Hague threw up his hands in despair (to the rhythm 
of “Stormy Weather’), and called the whole thing off (“every- 
thing I had is gone, la-dee-dah, la-dee-dah. .. .) 
% * 


he Indispensable Man:—Last column we ran the item about 

Herbert Feis’ resignation as economie expert for the State 
Department. .. . We learn now of the consternation that caused 
up and down Pennsylvania Avenue. 

A very important meeting had been scheduled between State 
Department and Economie Mobilization officers. Topic: the new 
economic-business relations between the U. S. and newly-recon- 
auered territories. At the last minute, a call came through to 

: Stettinius, 
just “had to be called off!” ... And when Byrnes asked indig- 
nantly “why ?”, the simple answer was: “Herb Feis is our only 
man who knows anything about the subject—and he’s just quit! ...” 

» * « 


here’s Sammy ? :—Queries come into this desk constantly asking 


about S. L. Solon, former Moderm Quarterly editor (in the 
V. F. Calverton days), former London correspondent of this paper, 
who is now wandering around in Europe. Well, Sam is still 
moving up with the British 8th Army. He's filing regular dis- 
patches for the London News Chronicle. His material for us has 
been considerably delayed in transmission, but this week we re- 
ceived an interview with Lord Rennell, AMG chief, with General 
Montgomery, and a general mass-interview with soldiers of the 
8th Army on various Italian issues. . He’s with the military 
advance guard—and this week, too, we received inquiries from 
S. L.’s draft board as to his whereabouts! We told them he was 
“at the fighting fronts,” and left it at that. ... 


* * * 


5 Mecet & Co.:—Edmund Wilson, one of our finest literary crities, 
will be doing “books” for The New Yorker—as soon as Clifton 
Fadiman’s “resignation” becomes effective. ... Dwight Macdonald, 
ex-Fortune editor, ex-Partisan Review editor, is planning a new 
radical political monthly. First issue of the magazine is expected 
about the first of the year, and will probably be called “Left.” (By 
the way, Macdonald quit P.R. because of its “literary emphasis,” 
to the exclusion of political materials. In the very next issue 
[current] the editor crammed and overloaded it with political 
comment.) Kenneth Burke, critic and theoretician, is joining 
the faculty at Bennington College. ... Sign of the Times: In his 
wisecrack collection last week, Walter Winchell quoted a bon mot 
of W. H. Auden, metaphysician among modern poets. . . .Otis 
Ferguson, who for years was the only bright spot in drab issues 
of The New Republic, has been listed among the “casualties.” The 
ex-movie critic shipped out with the merchant marine, and his 
ship went down off the coast of Italy. soris Shub, well-known 
writer on Jewish affairs, is headed for the U. S. Army at the 
end of this month. . Janet Flanner has written a sharp letter 
to the N. Y. Herald-Tribiune, blasting some of its correspondents 
for “irresponsible reporting.” One dispatch talked of the “de- 
praved” Italian people rioting for bi , another about “this night- 
mare of hags out of the French Rev tion.” Is it “depraved” or 
“corrupt,” Miss Flannet ks, for hungry people of Europe to 
struggle for white bread after the Nazi-r 1 years? And the 
Phe h d tevolutionary 
probably ol 


wii Note From Max Eastman www: 


nore contri- 

them were 

ney Hook 

“World 

Illusions and alities”. . . Fre Max Eastman 
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“The war never ‘felt revolutionary’ to me, and I don’t 
see how anybody could imagine Roosevelt and Churchill 
leading a revolutionary war. It won my support as a 
var in defense of democratic civilization. 

“As to the deal with Darlan, any level-headed com- 
mander of a maritime invasion would have made it. A 
revolutionist, however, would have borne in mind that 
the whole region belongs to the Arabs, and this never 
vecurs to our infantile ‘Leftists,’ for whom any anti- 
democratic set-up loyal to the Moscow dictatorship is 
revolutionary. heir objection to the Darlan deal is a 2 
false front for their war on democracy. which if success- = 
ful will produce a totalitarian regime more brutal than : 


Darlan ever dreamed of.” 
HOUT VUGN/HOULSAUASUUUAANAELSAMAAI mr 
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“In Britain—A Report by Mark Starr 


By MARK STARR 

OMPARED to what I found in England in 1939, the community at large and 
British Labor in particular are full of hope and vigor. It was difficult to get any 
consistent story about labor’s future prospects. When I talked to the extreme left 
—for example, Aneurin Bevan, M.P., editor of The Tribune, and to the Common 
Wealth group—they said that labor had lost its soul; Churchill had labor in his 
pocket and would ditch it for his Tories when the convenient moment arose. The 
sritics said that labor was not preparing any plans for peace. In the Labor Party, 
they alleged, life was running very slowly and all too little propaganda work being 
done. When I took these criticisms to the officers of the Labor Party and to such 


The Escape of the Jews —Sweden’s 
Example Shames Allied Powers 


By MAX GOTTSCHALK 

[Dr., Gottschalk is director of the Research 

Institute on Peace and Postwar Problems of The 
American Jewish Commitiec. | 

ARLY in. October, 1943, the 

population of 


entire Jewish 
Denmark wa lesperately 
casting about for ways to flee deportation to 
Poland at the hands of the Nazis. The deporta- 
tion ships were waiting in Copenhagen harbor, 
and immediate death was preferable to Poland. 
Then the Swedish government and people per- 
formed: an act of which they and fellow 
men may long continue, to be proud. 
couraged those in find 
Swedish soil. About 6,000 perso 
perilogsly made their way across , 
separating Denmark and Sweden in every kind 
of boat that.they found avaii Their escape 
would have sible without the full 
and eager help of the Danish people and Danish 
officials, with no thought to the 
‘danger involved. 

Of these 6,000, Mr. 
Danish Minister to the United 
that some 5,000 are Jewish. Thus 
of the estimated 8,000 Jews in 
before total 
and 2,000 
Sweden. 

As a Scandinavian Sweden 
first interested in the safety he Dani 
but all Jews Denmark, both native 
refugee, were welcomed 

The Danish Jewish 

300 years old, wes relatively small. 

theless, some of the Danish who have con- 

tributed most to the culture of the world 
and the glory of their country have been 

Jewish. Georg Brandes, that monumental 

figure in nineteenth century literary criti- 

cism, ‘had Cohen for his middle 
names. Niels Bohr, the great atomic physi- 
cist and Nobel 

Danish Jews who found safety 

via rowboat. The 

Jewish community 

names hardly 


their 
They en 


danger to refuge on 


able. 
been impos 


given great 


Henrik de Kaufmann, 
States, reckons 
majority 
Denmark just 
6,000 native 
rescued by 


the 


German occupation 


refugees have been 


country, was at 
sh Jews, 


and 


of t 


fleeing 


community, although 
Nev er- 


one of 


winner, is one of the 
in Sweden 
the Danish 
many other 


Prize 


history of 
abounds in 
less illustrious. 
In two short weeks Sweden her doors 
to more than twice as many J¢ 
had been admitted since the 
¢4beut 30,000 othe: 


ae a : 
Wégian, are at present in Sweden.) 


ope nea 
wish refugees as 
19355. 
Noi 


black year of 


refugees,’ mostly 


EWISH refugees in substantial numbers did 
not begin to 
1938. Before: that immigra- 
tion. laws. as other 
country, had prevented the entry of large num- 
bers‘of Jews. 
circumstances led to some rel: Swedish 
restrictions. 1938 wads Herschel 
Gryns2zpan’s shooting of vom Rath in Paris, 
the subsequent “sponta 
the Jews in Germany. In 
participated in the 
President Roosevelt’s sug 
refugee problem, and in the 
Committee on t 
London: 


until late in 


Swedish 


arrive in Sweden 


time the 


restrictive as those of any 


Then, however, a combination of 
xation of 
marked by 

and 
neous retaliation” against 


too, Sweden 
called at 


that year, 
Evian Conference, 
estion to consider the 
Intergovernmental 
Refugees thereafter set up in 
rathe: 
1930's. 


sent action is therefore in 
sharp contrast to her p the 
In those years the countries into which perse- 
cuted Jews admitted, with 
little reference to existing immigration statutes 
and i Holland, 
Luxembourg Sv an “ron » point 


of view of 


Sweden’s pre 
ractice of 
were 


readily 


most 
quotas, were 
and 
and the United Stat at two most im 


portant; but two coun 
tries 


entering, 


the refus icceeded 
complicated 

Of all. cor 
been most con 
ceased serv 
who would othe 
At the present 


ure 60,000 


SL LIS EVEL LEASE 
: 


20,000 are Jews who have almost all entered 
“illegally.” It is reported that an average of 
sixty Jews per day, braving the hardships of 
mountain crossings, are still arriving in 
Switzerland from France. These arrivals are 
also “illegal.” Nevertheless, the Swiss authori- 
ties, with the enthusiastic support and en- 
couragement of the Swiss people, nave received 
them in as generous a manner as possible, in 
view of the decided food difficulties of a 
country cut off from the sea and entirely sur- 
rounded by Nazi territory. 


WEDEN and Switzerland, while neutral 

in the military fight against Nazism, 
have unequivocally manifested their soli- 
darity with its victims. Unfortunately, that 
solidarity cannot be said to have always 
characterized the actions of Great Britain 
and the United States, powers in the fore- 
front of the life-and-death struggle with 
Nazism. Both Great Britain and the United 
States have allowed precious opportunities 
of rescue for the hunted to be lost. 

Thus, as early as February of this year, the 
Swedish press reported that the Jews in the 
Italian-held parts of France and the Balkans 
would face extermination if German occupation 
followed capitulation by the Italians, and if the 
Allies did not make an effort to rescue the Jews 
during the interregnum. The Allies did not 
make that effort. How many of the Jews that 
could have been rescued, but were not, have 
been able to avoid death at the hands of the 
Nazis? 

Again, in the early months of 1942, the United 
States Committee for the Care of European 
Children was attempting to bring 5,000 Jewish 
children from unoccupied France to the United 
States. Laval was willing to have them leave. 
The American authorities, after long negotia- 
tions, had agreed to grant the necessary visas. 
Then came the landing of American troops in 
North Africa, before the transfer of the chil- 
dren had been accomplished. The Germans im- 
mediately imposed total occupation on France, 


and refused to let the children. go. How many 
are still living today? 

At the present time it is conservatively esti- 
mated that there are some 3,500 Jewish refugees 
in the Iberian peninsula. Portugal’s temporary 
cession of the Azores to the United Nations 
forces is an invitation for the Germans to oc- 
cupy Portugal itself if they can; and there can 
similarly be little doubt that the German Gen- 
eral Staff would not hesitate to take over Spain 
if they thought it would be in their interest to 
do so. The Jews in these two countries are there- 
fore confronted with a very real and very grim 
danger. Communication between the Iberian 
peninsula and United Nations territories is easy. 
Yet the 3,500 Jews still remain in danger spots 
from which they could readily be removed. 


N April, 1948, in response to the demands of 

public opinion in Great Britain and_ this 
country, the British and American governments 
sent delegates to consider the refugee problem 
at a Bermuda Conference. At the conference 
it was incessantly repeated that rescue of the 
Jews of Europe can be accomplished only 
through the defeat of Hitler. The decisions 
actually arrived at have to this day not been 
made public, so we cannot pass final judgment 
on the conference. We however, deeply 
regret that there was not even one expression 
of anguish over the fate of fellow human beings 
and that the conference did not seem disturbed 
by the possibility. that Hitler may not wait 
until his defeat to destroy every Jew now in his 
power, or who may at some time in the future, 
and before defeat, come into 
his power. 

War imposes grim necessities on everyone. 
Even the be&t-intentioned authorities are not 
always able to act so generously as they would 
like. But it is because we feel that too often 
unimaginative and cold bureaucratic decisions 
have prevailed over the commands of genuine 
human feeling that we have thought it desirable 
to.cite the recent attitudes and acts of the peoples 
of Denmark and, in particular, of Sweden. 


do, 


his subsequent 


men as Jimmy Middleton, its secretary, 


blackout, overtime and fire-watching were all a 
big hindrance to running meetings in pre-war 
fashion. Moreover they gave me a big collection 
of pamphlets to show their plans and to indicate 
the research which had already been done. A 
party in sight of power must be responsible and 
careful in making promises. They said that 
labor was now securing immense prestige due 
to the fact that its representatives were serving 
in positions of great importance from the 
Cabinet down to local administrative commit- 
tees. 

Instead of labor being unprepared, they said, 
the official party pledge was that a conferer :e 
would be called immediately upon the cessation 
of hostilities and then the Party could decide, 
through its accredited representatives, whether 
or not they should join with Churchill in a pro- 
gram of social reform, and a possible “coupon 
election,” or whether they should appeal directly 
to the country and refuse to participate in any 
coalition, 

There can be no question of labor’s high 
prestige at the present moment. Outstanding, 
of course, is the work of Ernest Bevin as 
Minister of Labor and National Service and the 
work of Herbert Morrison as the Home Secre- 
tary. Labor men are to be found in most of the 
government offices. I talked with quite a number 
of, them and found that they had gained con- 
siderable insight and experience. Herbert Mor- 
rison’s published speeches on education and the 
future control of industry mark him out as 
the future leader of the Labor Party. 

As in the United States since the middle of 
1941 the Communist Party has been asking for 
full support for all-out war effort and for the 
Labor Party. It has frowned upon independent 
candidates at elections, even supporting the 
Tories upon such occasions. 

The Common Wealth group receives a dis- 
proportionate amount of its income from two 
rich men who have tried to found a new social 
order, advocated in moral terms. You should 
read Sir Richard Acland’s Unser Kampf (Pen- 
guin special) for details. While I was in Britain, 
Common Wealth announced that it would run 
Tom Wintringham—tall, bald, military expert 
and ex-Communist—at the St. Albans by-clec- 
tion on the issues of the second front, Anzlo- 
Soviet collaboration in war and peace, and the 
failure to revolution in 
Italy. 


_— Independent Labor Party, led by Brock- 

way, has suffered continually from internal 
divisions, and as it has decreased in size, has 
increased its revolutionary fervor for turning 
the war into a war against the capitalists. Just 
now it is trying to build a new Socialist Inter- 
national. The Tribune group, said to be financed 
by G. S. Strauss MP, are regarded as brilliant 
but unreliable gadflies. The Left News, organ 
of the Left Book Club (Victor Gollanz, Harold 


encourage a people’s 
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Ralph Bates Plays Sancho Panza to Stalin's Don Quixote 








Remission to Moscow 


By LISTON M. OAK 

ROPAGANDISTS heeds familiar trick—to 

force facts, half-truths, and lies into simple, 
pat formulae. 

Communists and fellow-travelers 
at this form of deception. 

talph Bates, novelist, critic, political theo- 
retician, is particularly persuasive. His theme- 
song runs: the American State Department 
(not F.D.R.) and British Tories gleefully make 
deals with Darlans, Badoglios, not only as mili- 
tary expedience and political opportunism, but 
because they plan to keep such ex-fascists in 
power to crush revolutions. Their evil con- 
spiracies are defeated only by the democratic 
people’s movements acting in cooperation with 
the Soviet Union. 

This theory-pattern appears in two recent 
articles by Bates; one in the October issue of 
The Protestant and the other in The Nation of 
October 23. The first 
as fascist nations approach defeat, palace revo- 
will take place such as that which over- 


are clever 


advances the thesis that 


lutions 
threw Mussolini; people like Badoglio will seize 
negotiate 
will be supported by British ane 
American imperialists (again, not F.D.R.) as 
against the people and against the 


democratic policies of Russia. 


state power and peace; these reac- 


tionaries 


a weapon 
Their purpose, in 
emselves from total 
and for their The 
Vatican will with Against 
these vile plots stands Stalin, a knight in shin- 


Germany, will be to save t! 


defeat punishment crimes. 


cooperate them. 


ng armor, inspiring the underground heroes in 


their fight for democracy. 
As proof Bates 
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who tried to crush the 
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fascism. But the fz 
al, over-simplified and 


partisan purposes 


One fact is omitted altogether — the 
Kremlin is ready, no less than Washington 
and London, to do business with whatever 
elements in enemy countries are useful, to 
help win the war speedily, gain state con- 
trol, avoid chaos, prevent starvation and 
civil war. History is replete with instances 
of deals between Bolsheviks and reac- 
tionaries, beginning in 1918—too many to 
summarize. The latest such deal is with 
de Gaulle, product of the ultra-reactionary 
school of St. Cyr, ex-monarchist, authori- 
tarian megalomanical opportunist, cloaked 
himself in magnificience, striking a heroic 
pose as the fiihrer of the French people— 
all of them from the Crois de Feu to the 
Communist Party. He is far more danger- 
ous than that old-fashioned militarist an 
monarchist, Giraud. 

Russia plays the game of power politics very 
much as other nations play it. Bates has had 
only one serious quarrel with the Kremlin in 
his long career as a Soviet propagandist. That 
was over the Stalin-Hitler deal. Perhaps he 
might not have condemned that infamous pact 
if Pal Joey had taken him into confidence and 
that it really was only a clever 

deal a death blow to Hitlerism. 
Ralph. Soso Dughashveli 
never reveals his twisting line to his stooges 
hence Bates denounced the suggestion that the 
Comintern should be dissolved just before Stalin 


shown him 
maneuver to 
Unfortunately fo 


“dissolved” it 


Democracy as the Villain 
Now that Russia has an equal voice on the 
Alli 


ed Mediterranean Commission Stalin’s 


mouthpieces urge a united front behind Ba- 


r 


 % 


esa spoke to Ralph Bates in Barcel ona inen Spanisn revolutionaries 
jents of Franco.... 


doglio. Now that the three great powers have 
reached accord at the Moscow Conference, doubt- 
less Bates will view such future deals in a dif- 
ferent light. His only real complaint is that 
Russia did not participate as an equal in the 
the Darlan and Badogolie 
deals. The strategy of coalition political and 
military warfare will not be vasily different 
from Anglo-American strategy. 

Already the Daily Worker is singing a new 
tune, and Bates will join in the chorus. Yester- 
day’s “reactionaries” will be tomorrow’s “pro- 
zressive heroes.” Any deal that the joint Ad- 
visory Council or other commission may find 
expedient will be okay by Browder and Bates 
—by virtue of Russia’s participation. In their 
eyes, Russia “changed the character of the war,” 
from an.imperialist to an anti-fascist war, and 
by the same token, it Russian diplomats sign 
a deal with a Darlan, it is only a maneuver to 
defeat him. 

Freda Kirchwey in The Nation of October 30 
echoes Bates’ serene faith in the Great Demo- 
crat, Stalin. Explaining Russian acceptance of 
the Badoglio regime as a co-belligerent, she says 
that “while Stalin formally acquiesces in the 
status quo, he is helping to prepare the way: for 
its ultimate collapse.” She gives no such credit 
to the strategy of Roosevelt and Churchill. 

Bruce Bliven of the New Republic likewise 
reflects this portrayal of the western democ- 
racies as the villains of the plot, while the 
totalitarian state plays the heroic role of savior 
of democracy. But while Freda and 


(Continued on Page Seven) 
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were 


they rejected them. They said that the 


J. Laski, John Strachey), the Socialist Van- 
guard Group and the Socialist Clarity Group 
(publishing Laber Discussion Notes) and a 
journal called Left, in which George Padmore, 
Bob Edwards, W. G. Cove M.P. and other critics 
of the Labor Party write—all do valuable edu- 
cational work but have little numerical strength, 
They repeat the pattern of the great influence 
of small groups exercised in Britain by the 
S.L.P., I.L.P., Fabian Society, and the National 
Guide League. 

Most hopeful was the rejuvenation of the 
Fabian Society under men like John Parker 
M.P., G. D. Cole, Harold J. Laski, Jim Griffiths 
P.P., and Creech Jones M.P. The Fabian Society 
was running summer schools and_ publishing 
pamphlets and books. 

I tried hard to find the strength of. the 
pacifists in wartime Britain. There was an 
editor of a Northern labor paper who still’ felt 
that he was above the battle and reported’ a 
big undertone of discontent against military 
discipline and a deep longing for peace. How- 
ever, this was neither very evident in the publi¢ 
prints nor in any organized movement. The 
conscientious objectors, compared with the last 
war, have becn treated with care. There has 
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STARR, 
for 7 weeks 
in August 
and Septem- 
ber, was part 
of the intel- 
lectual lend- 
lease carried 
on by the U. S. Office of War Information. 
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Mr. Starr is educational director of the 
ILGWU, and was a cause celebre last 
sprin gand summer when his appointment 
as adult educational director for New York 
City was stopped by reactionaries on the 
Board of Education. 
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Born in a Welsh coal town, Mr. Starr 
lived in England and worked in the Brit- 
ish Labor movement until 1925. He was 
in London when war was declared in 1939. 
He was sent as a voluntary speaker to all 
sorts of meetings, to visit workshops and 
educational institutions, and to interview 
representatives of British political and 
social life. He spoke at 53 meetings. Some 
17 factories were visited, and 48 formal 
interviews were arranged. Most of his 
time there was spent in workshop canteens 
and in army camps. 


been no attempt to force them into the army 
and hence no notoriety of martyrdom given to 
them. They have been found work on farnis 
and in hospitals. The only well-known promi- 
nent advocate of a negotiated peace was Rhys 
J. Davies M.P., but doubtless there were other 
individuals less well known. 

One reason why there was no organized peace- 
movement was that in the early stages, before 
June 1941, the opposition to the war was in the 
control of the Communist Party. They organized 
several People’s Conventions in which the im- 
perialist war was denounced—coupled, of course, 
with the exploitation of legitimate industrial 
grievances felt by the workers in the shops. 
(The Peace Mobilization campaign was the 
American equivalent.) When Hitler attacked 
Stalin, that line, of course, was altered and the 
pacifist movement quickly disappeared. 

+ * - 

MONG the signs of wartime strain are the 

unofficial strikes which continually break 
out. Of course the majority of the workers are 
continuing their all-out effort and that as in 
the United States is not news. From time to 
time, hundreds of executives, managers, tech- 
nicians, skilled craftsmen and shop stewards are 
called together to discuss ways and means of 
increasing output. 

Just as here, some of those committees are 
productive suggestions, in other in- 
stances they exist only on paper, particularly in 
areas which suffer from a hangover of in- 
dustrial bitterness. The workers are suspicious 
that something smart will be pulled resembling 
company unions. The employers are afraid that 
their managerial control will be undermined. 
However, in the vital aircraft production, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, regularly called both sides together in 
order to step up productivity. The unions, in 
many instances, were able to report loss of out- 
put due to improper planning in the workshops 

In the week ending September 25, 1943, there 
were some 20,000 workers out on strike—5,000 
miners, 4,000 shipwrights and 9,000 to 10,000 
machinists. I checked with some of the striking 
miners in Penrhiwceiber, Glamorganshire, about 
their grievances. Apparently claims for mini- 
mum wages had been disregarded and repeated 
irritations which resulted in 


of good 


delays had created 
an unofficial strike. 


5 lunes bold reorganization of the school system, 
proposed by the Butler being 
criticized by the Catholics who wish to secure 
government support for their parochial schools. 
The Anglicans are willing to relegate denomina- 
tional teachings to voluntary out-of-school 
agencies. The Labor Party and the Trades 
Union Congress, despite some individual pro- 
inside their have refused to were 
petuate the inefficiency of denominational schvols 
demand, as in the case of Beveridge, im- 
nediate implementation of the Butler report. 

I found little fear of the phrases Socialism, 
public and government regulation, 
owing to the increasing participation of the 
government in industry. While I was in Britain 
the Picture Post (the English equivalent of 
Life) ran a big picture spread dealing with the 
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Expose —U. S. Bread Fails to Meet Nutrition 
Adv. Drive Sells ° 


‘World’s Worst 


And Most Expensive Bread” 


By N. PHILIP NORMAN, M.D., and JAMES RORTY 
IKE so many other professional and academic conscripts who have been trying 


to serve their country 


in Washington, 


Dr. Russell M. Wilder has “gone 


back where he came from,” which in his case is the Mayo Clinic. Dr. Wilder was 
director of the civilian food requirements branch of the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration and chief sponsor of the enriched flour and bread prog "am. 

Many nutritionists, both in and out of government, are privately skeptical of 
this program, which at best is an inferior subsitute for the long extraction flour 
(85% of the grain) and the National loaf adopted by England and Canada. But 


nobody has questioned Dr. Wilder’s scientific 
and personal integrity and earnestness. That, 
perhaps, was just the trouble from the point of 
view of the baking industry, which breathed a 
collective sigh of relief when he denarted. The 
Food Field Reporter in its issue of October 4th 
remarked that now “you can expect less em- 
phasis on high falutin’ nutrition ideas” because 
Dr. Wilder, though highly respected in the 
FDA as a technician, “sometimes seared the 
boys with his nutrition suggestions.” 

Well, boys will be boys, especially the millers 
and bakers, whose nutritional ideas for the 
most part antedate the Spanish-American War; 
they are in fact among the dumbest and orner- 
iest of our food industry’s numerous problem 
children. In 1928 it took the Federal Food Com- 
mission three big volumes to detail the sorry 
tale, composed about equally of chicanery and 
helpless ineptitude, of the baking industry’s 
chronic failure to give us, this day or any day, 
anything resembling a decent loaf of bread at 
a reasonable price. Here, just for fun is some- 
thing for the boys about the latest chapter of 
this lamenable record. 

The enriched flour and bread program was 
a kind of Hobson’s choice into which the 
government nutritionists were pushed by 
the unwillingness of the millers and bakers 
to adopt the whole wheat or long extraction 
loaf, whieh alone would assure the correc- 
tion of the principal deficiency in the Amer- 
ean diet. This deficiency is in the minerals 
and B complex vitamins largely removed 
from the wheat berry by modern milling 
processes. Of these lost nutrients, ordi- 
narily fed to pigs and chickens in the form 
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HIS is the second in a series of monthly 

articles by Dr. Norman and Mr. Rorty 
on problems “close to home.” The first 
contribution was a general analysis of the 
American diet. In this article the authors 
take up the specific issues of bread, and 
cast a sharp spotlight on the ballyhoo 
about “vitamins,” “whole wheat,” and the 
like. 

Science and social] science collaborate 
here to point up the underlying medical 
and economic factors involved in Amer- 
ica’s consumer difliculties. This is the vital 
story of “nutrition,” of a people and their 
food. ... 
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of “middlings,” five are supposedly rescvored 
by the successive formulae of the enrich- 
ment program, which was at first adopted 
voluntarily by the bakers, and last January 
was made compulsory for all white bread. 


HE present enrichment formula requires the 

addition to white bread of minimum amounts 
of thiamin, niacin, riboflavin, iron and calcium, 
sufficient to approach the whole wheat standard. 
Medical has correlated deficiencies in 
these elements with nervous instability (low 
morale), loss of working efficiency, functional 
disturbances of the heart and gastro-intestinal 
canal, with pellagra, nutritional anemia, rickets, 
etc. But there is no one-to-one correlation. On 
the contrary, most, if not all, manifestations of 
nutritional deficiency diseases and disorders are 
the result of multiple deficiencies and/or ex- 
cesses of all nutritional factors. Moreover, these 
deficiencies involve minerals and known and un- 
known members of the vitamin B complex which 
are not restored to the diet by the present en- 
richment formula. 

It is by no means established that 
bread does the dietary job which it is supposed 
to do and which whole known 
to do. 

Nutrition Review remarks in its August, 1943, 
issue that “It is a curious fact that the enrich- 
ment of white flour and white bread was 
mulgated with little direct experimental evidence 
to demonstrate the value of such a proposal for 
the human being.” Recently an experiment by 
Dr. Wilder and his associates at the Mayo clinic 
has appeared to justify the 
Sut other experiments yield conflicting results. 

In England, a smaller enrichment 
was abandoned after Britis! 
raised a storm of protest. A: 
dogs reported by Alice Fay Morgan of the Uni- 
that the 


enriched 


science 


enriched 


wheat bread is 


pro- 


enrichinent idea. 


program 
medical authorities 
experiment with 
ul for- 


versity of California, showed 


tunate canines died faster on bread 


than on ordinary white bread, 
HE least that can be said is that the 
raison d'etre of the enrichment program 

was politico-economic rather than scientific, 
that the research base of so far-reaching a 
development in publie health policy has 
never been properly laid. The best that may 
be hoped from the whole effort is that it 
will bring about ultimately enough educa- 
tion of the millers and bakers on the one 
hand and the public on the other to make 
possible a nutritional policy with respect 
to bread and other cereal products which 
is at once intelligent, honest, and effective. 
Meanwhile we are fighting the 
the armed forees and on the civilian front 
a staff of life which is certainly not as strong 
Some 


war, both i 


wit! 
as it eould and should be. evidence a 
how much good, if any, the ¢ 

has done us should be availavle 
months from iow in the form of public healt 
statistics showing the incidence of pellagra and 


richment program 


n about eigh i 


other deficiency «ciseases affecting the low in- 
come groups which are the heaviest consumers 
of bread. This assumes, however, that the bak- 
ing industry actually produces bread and other 
cereal products which are enriched up to the 
minimum requirements of thte program. Unfor- 
tunately, no such assumption is justified by the 
evidence to date. 

A survey this spring by the Food and Drug 
Administration of the New York area indicated 
that from 12 to 15 per cent of the white bread 
labeled “enriched” wasn’t enriched at all, and 
that a third of it was substantially below the 
required standard. So long as every baker is in 
a position to chisel on his competitors by skimp- 
ing or omitting the enrichment of his mix, strict 
enforcement of the standard is next to impos- 
sible, and it was his attempt to deal with this 
situation that, one suspects, led to Dr. Wilder’s 
exit from the FDA, where he now serves only 
as a part-time technical consultant. 

At the July 21st conference, Dr. Wilder tried 
to induce the bakers consent to the enrich- 
ment of all white flour ihe mill, thereby 
ensuring the addition of required elements to 
flour sold to housewives and to that used by 
bakers, hotels, restaurants, and institutions for 
the production not only of bread but of rolls 
and other baked goods. To procure this consent, 
Dr. Wilder buttered up the with even 
more than the usual hat-in-hand flattery and ca- 
government oflicials 


to 


at 


bakers 
jolement which fee! obliged 
to use when dealing with major vested intevests. 

It was in At the conference, and later 
in the trade press, the bakers and especially the 
blenders of seif-raising flours used largely in 
ihe South, in effect: “Nuts to you, Dr. 
Wilder. faluiin’ nutritional ideas.’ 
So that next Ordey is 
which may be before this column is printed, it 
the 
per- 
enrichment as, 


vain: 


and your high 


when the Food issued, 


is expected that it will provide merely fo 
enrichment of flour sold to housewives, but 
mit the bakers 


especially 1, 


their own 


they 


to ao 


and chose to do it. 


T'S The production of the 


a great inc 


world’s worst and bread is 
only one of its accomplishments. addilio 
‘ of a‘l- 


im- 
levi- 


it has applied the “creative psychiatry” 
vertising to such effect 
posed the consumption of this tas 
} 


eood that has 


talized product upon the people. 
The public w 


on't eat whole wheat bread, say 
the bakers, and it i 


They won’t eat the 
so-called “whole wh offer them by 
the big corporations that dominate the industry, 
they blamed because it 
worse, the standardized 


bread 


and can searcely be 


tastes if anything, tha 
white 
devitalized by bleaching and other processing. 
Nutritionists in and out of government 
are well aware of these facts. But the in- 
dustry has used its research subsidies to 
mollify academic criticism, and has kept 
both the lay and the medical press in line 
by the use of the tacitly understood benev- 
olences of national advertising. 
nutritionally dangerous devitalization of 


loaf. and is. moreover, sophisticated and 


The 
white bread was a scientifically demonstrated 
fact even before the word “vitamin” was coined. 
Yet as late as 1934 when the Bureau of Home 
Emonomics ventured to urge whole wheat bread 
in its diets low 
ilies. the industry insolently attempted to cut 
off the Bureau’ 
ceeded. 

All this 
one doesn’t have to enrich it. 
this somewhat 


recommended for income fam- 


appropriation and almost sue- 


and more is right in the record- 
t 


Next month we'll 
more detail. 


examine record in 


Miners, In & Out 





ON OCTOBER 26, the War Labor Board 
rejected the collective bargaining agree- 
ment between the U.M.W. and the 
Illinois operators precipitating the fourth 
general strike in the mines. On 
October 3. Coal Administrators Ickes 
gave the miners their long overdue wage 
increase 


coal 


wage 


[For full details of the story see page 2] 
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William Green Answers Legion’s 
Attack on Labor's War Record 


{At the Boston convention of the America 
mander of the American Legion, described th 


and then called upon the Federation to stan 
with the Legion. 


ican Legion proposal. This article is from th 
stenographic copy of Mr. Green’s words.] 


[’ 
those who seek perfection in an 
world are doomed to disappointment, but h 








William Green 
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Federation of Labor, Warren Atherton, Com- 


e 


. . ’ 
losses resulting from strikes and slow-downs; 


d 


President William Green, speaking extem- 
poraneously, gave Labor’s reply to the Amer- 


e 


appears to me that I can with perfect 
propriety point out to the commander that 
imperfect 


e 


who follows the pathway of logic and reason, 
looking above and beyond the inconsequential 


faults of a small minority, will realize that 


after all we are making a fine record in 
most imperfect world. 

The American Federation of Labor did 
hesitate or wait a moment. Immediately afte 
receiving over the radio, through the pres 
and otherwise, information that the Japanes 
had treacherously attacked America at Peai 
Harbor we stepped out and acted at once. 
conterence of the representatives of this grea 
movement 
of Washington. 


was assembled to meet in 


a 


not 


r 
Ss 
e 


‘] 


A 


t 


the city 
The Executive Council of the 


American Federation of Labor met at the same 
time and there, after solemnly, seriously and 


earefully considering the 


whole situation, we 


announced our pledge to the President of the 


United States of cooperation and support. 


That came from the honest hearts, 


frank 


consciences of those men, representing as they 


did the heart and conscience of American la 


bor. And then in conformity with the program 


there developed, we pledged to the Presiden 


t 


of the United States a no-strike policy for the 


duration of this cruel war. That was 


The Attacks on Dubinsky 
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i voluntarily, and you must understand the real 


i value of the use of the strike weapon in order 

to understand the pledge that American labor 
made to the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States. 

In other words, the mobilization of our eco- 
nomic strength and its use, after all, is the 
last resort, the protection of labor, the means 
that it uses to lift its standard of life and liv- 
ing and to protect its own interests. It is the 
weapen it uses in defense of its interests. and 
when it agreed to place that behind the door 
and leave it there until the war was over it 
honestly pledged itself to support the govern- 
ment to the bitter end. 
| Now, Mr. Commander, what has been the 
record? Examine it, will you please? The 
President of the United States, who keeps the 
record and studies it carefully day by day 
and month by month, has spoken to us in a 
convincing and eloguent way and said, “Men 
lyou have kept that pledge 99.9 per cent in 
|the United States of America.” 
| And that pledge was kept by imperfect men. 
‘I maintain that it is an amazing record made 
good in an imperfect world. 

* 9 * * 

E hold business management and those 

connected with business, Mr. Commander, 
in high reward. We feel that business as a 
whole has made a good record during the war 
—and in referring to business I mean the own- 
ers and managers of industry. We do not de- 
|nounce industry as a whole at any time be- 
'eause of the sins committed by some manager 
‘or some directors of a corporation or the own- 
‘ers of some industry or a minority of industry. 

Consequently, we do not denounce industry 
as a whole because some steel corporation in 
|America supplied our Government during this 
‘emergency with defective armorplate. Nor do 
| we denounce industry as a whole because some 
| Wire corporation supplied the government with 
inferior wire. Nor do we denounce industry 
as a whole because some greedy employers of 
labor have sought to make profits that are 
unreasonable out of this war emergency. We 
“You have sinned against the Govern- 
but industry as a whole does not ap- 
iprove of it and we hoid them in high regard. 
|. The American Federation of Labor 
never officially ordered or approved a strike 
of one, five, or ten men, or a hundred men 
since the dastardly attack was made upon us 
at Pearl Harbor. We have kept the faith and 
we are keeping the faith. 


* * * 


say, 
| ment,” 


has 


ND, Mr. Commander, it might be of inter- 

est to tell you that since Pearl Harbor— 
since Pearl Harbor—while the soldiers of pro- 
duction represented here in this convention 
have been giving their skill, their lives, their 
training, their genius, and their American 
service in the production of materials in order 
to make ths war a success, 80,000 of them 
have been killed and we have buried them, 
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many of them in unknown graves. Seven mil- 
lion have been injured. Does that mean that 
we have measured up, or have we not? I have 
repeatedly referred to that fact—we buried 
them—80,000—killed—killed while serving as 
soldiers of production in the mills, the mines 
and the factories of these United States. Does 
that count for anything or does it mean any- 
thing? 

We have supported the regimentation of 
workers during this war in a very large way, 
because the winning of the war stands over 
and .above every other consideration. But we 
intend to work with all like-minded people in 
bringing about a reconversion and a readjust- 
ment when the war ends. The children must 
go back to the homes and to the schools. The 
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wife and the mother must take her place in 
the home as a wife and mother. We are op- 
posed to the exploitation of women workers 
and children during normal times. We will 
stand with you in carrying out that program. 

Then, Mr. Commander, there are 2,000,000 
members of the American Federation of Labor 
in the armed services of the nation. We have 
planned and are planning for their return, 
as well for the return others who are 
serving on the battlefields. It is our firm de- 
termination to that the seniority rights 
of all these members of union are 
protected when they back America, 
and if necessary we will compel employers to 
give them their places back where they were 
before they went away. 

Then shall 
trying to find the 
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we serve 


way 


in a like capacity in 
by which every man 
who enlisted in the service of the nation may 
find an opportunity to resume his normal life, 
to live in the Amcrican working and 
serving his family and society and the nation 
as well. 
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The Communists and the Negroes 


By A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 
President, Srothorhead of Sleeping Cai 

AFL; Chairman, March 
Washington Movement. 
NE of the favorite targets for attack of 

the Daily Worker is David Dubinsky, leader 

the ILGWU. 
Using a smoke screen to hide ulterior mctives, 
as usual, the Daily Worker in the noble pose of 
championing the of the downtrodden 
Negro, sallies forth with a vicious diatribe 
against Dubinsky and the ILGWU. The silly and 
unsubstantial charge is made that this progres- 
sive labor leader and his union raise the color 
bar and deny Negro workers opportunity to 
enter certain crafts and to advance in the trade 
and union. This contention is false as it is 
sinister. 

It is a well-known 
thousands of Negro members of the ILGWU 
and in the circle cf white and Negro labor 
leaders, that Dubinsky’s ILGWU has a long and 
creditable record not only of fair play with the 
Negro worker but of aggressive concern for and 
interest in the organization of Negroes into the 
trade cver which the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union holds jurisdiction. 


Porters, on 


of 


cause 


as 


fact among the many 


Long before the Daily Worker was ever heard 
the Communist ing 
labor unions, the ILGWU seeking to or- 
ganize Negro workers along with white workers 
in the industry and lending its to all 
vements designed to advance the 


cause of the oppressed minorities 
national] 


of, before started 


disrupting 
was 


support 

progressive m¢ 

and exploited 

regardless of race, creed, color o1 
in. 

They make m 
roes are not admitted 
ILGWU on the grounds 
they know that 
of Italians, 


in the trade don’t join. 


uch out of the Neg- 

the 
of national crigin when 
a language local composed 


English-speaking workers 
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cialm 


tnat 
to certain locals of 
1t Is 


one whic 


°° Daily Worker continues with its pastime 

of smearing labor men who insist upon up- 
holding democratic ideals, with the lie that Ne- 
groes are only permitted to work in trades of low 
payi brackets. But it admits that 


dress-pressing departments. 


there are 
Now, 
the Daily Worker knows as well as the members 
the ILGW the 
section of the dress industry, 
Being without a solid issue to explcit 
Dubinsky, the Daily Worke, 
Crosswaith in an attempt troy 
of the members of this organization in 
champion of the Negro 
1 all n general. It attempts to make 
the public believe that he is in the ILGWU to 
divert attention of the Negro 
racial discrimi Because the 
Party itself was accustomed to use the <ld 
Tammany Hal] trick of keeping Negroes on the 
payroll as “window dressing” and a 


ying 
roes in 


that this is 


of highest paying 
against 
Frank R. 
the faith 


this able 


turns to 


to des 


rkers in particular 
workers 

: " 
workers from 


Communist 


“decoy” 


for the deception of' the people, the Daily Worker 
points an accusing finger at the ILGWU. But 
anyone familiar with the activities cf Frank R. 
Crosswaith one of the International Or- 
ganizers of the ILGWU knows that he is a 
hard working, hard hitting fighter for this 
great organization. 

Finally, the Daily Worker article, which is 
a sort of omnibus bill cf particulars against the 
leader of ILGWU, an attempt is made to create 
prejudice against this trade-union in the minds 
of its Negro members and the Negro people, 
by indicating that David Dubinsky and _ his 
associates at the Toronto, A.F.L. conventicn 
October purposely absented themselves 
during my speech to the convention on racial 
discrimination to avoid embarrasment 
of discriminaticn in the ILGWU. 

I have often spoken in the A.F.L. convention 
against discrimination and I have never seen 
David Dubinsky and members ot the ILGWU 
walk out or found that all of them were absent 
during my speech. Usually David Dubinsky and 
the ILGWU delegation were all present. This 
is a typical and unfounded misrepresentation, 
and is as contemptible as it is untrue. 
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need a 


gratuitous insult to 
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vile attack is a 


members, do not 
to 
with 


especially a political party whose policies are 


Negro certainly 
to their 


discrimination, 


political cult 
even were they beset 


come rescue 


and 


subject to the unpredictable and varying climate 
of a foreign country such as Soviet Russia. Be 
it known that the writer has no quarrel with 
Soviet Russia. He hails and applauds these 
noble warriors in their valiant attack upon 
Hitlerism. But the American Communist move- 
ment cannot be permitted, whatever its alle- 
giance may be with a foreign country, to con- 
trol and shape the life of the American labor 
movement. The Negro people are definitely dis- 
illusioned with the grandiose promises of the 
American Communist Party. Negroes are now 
bitter in their resentment against the bankrupt 
and defunct Communists, who have deserted and 
dropped the Negro like a “hot potato” on the 
grounds that racial discrimination, segregation 
and jimerowism can run rampant while the war 
goes on and the fight against it must be halted 
until Hitler’s of Russia. After 
that, according to the C. P. line, the fight may 
be resumed against Bilbo of the Mississippi. 
The Communists’ attack on Dubinsky was in- 
tended to stir up racial dissention within the 
} ILGWU. It 
bosses and follows 
handmaiden 


troops are out 


ranks of the membership of the 
plays into the hand f the 
the dangerous pattern of racism, the 
of facism, ir ugliest form. 
I have known Dubinsky for many years and 
i the first time I have ever heard it even 
has racial prejudice. But what 
the American Com- 


intimated t 
the trut 


munist c! 


ders of 


MU D4 


Sannin aT Portrait of the Hero as Butcher Mn 


HE NAME of Bogdan Khmelnitsky 
Russia’s 


of 


of 
Cossacks 


Most 
century. 


notorious product 
Khmelnitsky led the 
series of “wars of liberation.” One 
the whole Ukraine hangs a red mist, 
from hamlet and chateau. Hidden by 
the contestants are but dimly seen: 
Cossack troops. 


the 


horrible carnage. 
victories. 
blinded 


Bogdan won many great 
down, flayed and burnt 
into Kiev was marked by 
Roman Catholics.” 
Murder was rife—‘every 
Jew and a hog.” 


alive, 


Coasts were 


The other day the + nory of Bogdan 
The Red Army vecapt the town 
PERIESLAV-KHMELNITSAKY! 


rived, ed 


It was at Perieslav, you see, that the Cossack despot of the Ukraine in 1654 denied 
the King of Poland and the Sultan of Turkey 


the Russia. 


It was 
rocious massacres. 
“anti-Christ,” the 


allegianee to Empire of 
Perieslav that 
The folklore 
Jews of Russia 


also at 


tragic episode. 
ST Wilh 


has 
centuries as the classic image of Cossack brutality. 
bloody 
the 
chronicle 
firelit 
this pall, the forms of 
peasant 
Above the charge and shock of the con- 

tending armies rise the woeful cries of thousands of innocent victims sacrificed by this 


He conquered Lublin: Poles were “hunted 
and 
“the committal of unspeakable atrocities on the Jews and 
ravaged, 
priest was hung up before his own altar, along with a 


Bogdan 
of Eastern 
still 


UUOUUUERATEUSUATAMADO OUD TREUUVAA PODS SHUROO NELLA RY Te 


come down the 

seventeenth 
Ukraine in a 
“Over 
rising 


reveals: 
smoke 


mobs, wild 


sawn asunder.” His triumphal entry 


whole lands were burned and looted. 


Khmelnitaky, 


Periealar j 


hetmar 


was 
« name— 


re- 


and the Khan of the Crimea—and proclaimed 


conducted his most fe- 

remembers him as an 
to mourn a savage, 
MATTHEW Low. 


Khmelnitsky 
Europe still 
have a holy day 
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Eddie Dowling Scores in “ Manhattan Nocturne” at Forrest 








This Week on the Stage 





By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


[Mr. Shipley talks about the new plays over WEVD at 11:50 
every opening night. ] 





DAUNTLESS DOWLING 


“MANHATTAN NOCTURNE.” 
By Roy Walling. Directed by 
Stella Adler. Presented by 


Walter Drey and George W. 
Brandt at the Forest Theatre. 
“Manhattan Nocturne” is defi- 
nitely on the plus side of the sea- 
son’s account. The story as 
old as repentant Magdalen; but 
the sympathy, the tenderness, of 
the handling, lend it distinction 
and power. Again we have the 
accolade of Eddie Dowling. 
Eddie Dowling is the Sir Gala- 
had of our theatre. As a producer, 
he has courageously presented 
plays of significance, tenderness, 
beauty—challenge to the best in 
us—even when he must have 
known that they could not be 
popular successes. The result is 
that he is the only produced who 
within five years won a Pulitzer 
Prize and three Drama Crities’ 
Circle awards. As an actor, he 
has similarly chosen plays for 
their quality, with always a truth- 
ful and sensitive performance— 
starring in the only play (“The 
Time of Your Life” (to win both 
Pulitzer and Critics’ awards. 
Acting in ‘Manhattan Nocturne,’ 
Eddie Dowling has a good vehicle 
for his style. He works by un- 
derstanding; his silences — one 
test of an actor—are deftly han- 
dled, so that the pause before he 
reaches out his hand, the tilt of 
his head before its shaking, adds 
power to his words. He is cast 
in the role of a writer whose in- 
spiration has run dry, whose fi- 
nances have run out, whose wife 
has run away. Come to a New 
York hotel room to provide his 
wife with evidence for her di- 
vorce, he meets the hard and ‘bit- 
ter Magdalen who comes to serve 
with him. The writer’s tender- 
ness cracks the crust of her des- 


is 





ia Reginald | K. . Caufield 





with 
now 


theatre 

Embassy Newsreel 
manager of the Base Theatre at a 
Seventh Air Force Base in Hawaii. 


Former manager 


Theatres, 


HIS NEW YORK 
EXPERIENCE HELPFUL 


IN HAWAIi 
A SEVENTH AIR FORCE 
BASE IN HAWAII — News- 


hungry air force troops stationed 
here profited by Cpl. Reginald K. 
Caufield’s connections with the 
Embassy Newsreel Theatres, Inc., 
of New York, at the inaugural 
program of the local Base Theatre. 

From a typical unfinished army 
structure, with bare walls and 
uncovered beams and joints, Cpl. 
Caufield, former theatre manager 
for Embassy Theatres, with the 
help of his staff and carpenters 
and electricians stationed at this 
base, designed and created a good 
looking modern theatre with a 
stage that is one of the largest 
and best arranged of any in the 
entire Seventh Air Force. 

The motion picture screen is 
designed to drop through a trap 
door into a pit below the stage. 
The loudspeaker system is set on 
casters so that it may be rolled 
out of the way for stage shows, 
and modern border and spot lights 
make staging of regular theatrical 
productions an easy matter. 


Instances of the way in which 
discarded materials were pressed 
into action include the use of dis- 
carded airplane cable as rope and 





control lines for li and screen, 
Pulleys for the rigging were 
vaged from a wrecked plane, 
ventilation fans were 
from air condition units that 
lacked vital refrigeration parts 
no longer being manufactured be- 


sal- 
and 
obtained 


cause of war restrictions. A wall 
board made from sugar cane 
stalks dressed up the ceiling 





Auditorium lighting was adapted 


from outmoded house lighting fix 
tures trimmed with scrap sheet 
metal. Old spotlig eflecto 

and some scrap pipe were wo eC 


into light batons 


SHEP FIELD'S NEW MU“IC 
AT STRAND—" PRINCESS 
O'ROURKE" ON SCREEN 


Shep Fields 
sic, an entirely 
combination 
brasses, has been |} 
New York Strand t 
Person” show begi 
November  5tl i econiuneti 
with the scree) feature, 
Bros. new con 
O’R« urke,” Stal Q i 
Havilland, Robert Cummings 
Jack Carsor The Fie] 


c ce 


and l new mu 
different orche ra 


which eliminates a 


tra fea 
charming nis Pa 
Johnson, ba 

In addition, featured on the 
stage show is the fam g 
tet. The Merry Macs 


ritone 


ing 

three 
known for 
cordings and 
appearances. ‘ 
show are Siby Bowan, !a 
mimicry, and Paul Sydeil and the 

irrepressible Spotty « 


quart 

boys and a 
their best selle re 
their 
Also 


man scree 


on the 





her interest reawakens his 
power to write. The “manager” 
of the call girls at the hotel will 
not let her go; and the writer has 
finally to exert all his psychology 
and tenderness in the Magis- 
trate’s chambers. There, the story 
achieves its happy promise. 


pair: 


Although there are nine other 
characters, competently played, 
the evening belongs to the writer 
and his new-found pal. Terry 
Holmes, as the girl, in her 
3roadway debut began with a 
natural tension, that made her 
shout a bit, made her seem jerky; 
but the calm of Eddie Dowling 
soon caught her into his spirit. 
and her-capture of the character 
became sensitive and_ finely 
marked. The sets by Perry Wat- 
kins are simple, but quite catch 
the atmosphere; the direction of 
Stelia Adler is deft yet firm, and 
adds to the power of the evening, 
as “Manhattan Nocturne” moves 
towards its brighter dawn. 











THE NEW-LEADER 


? 





Gloria Warren 


Appears in “What’s Up,” 





the new 
November 11, at the } 


musical comedy opening 


National Theatre. 


"CLAUDIA" HAS FILM 
PREMIERE AT MUSIC HALL 
NEW STAGE SHOW 

“Claudia,” 20th Century-Fox 
film version of Rose Franken’s 
play of young married love, with 
Dorothy MeGuire, star of the 
Broadway cast, in the title role 
and co-starring Robert Young 
and Ina Claire, is the new film 
attraction at the Radio City Music 
Hall this week. 

The production marks the 
screen appearance of Miss Me- 
Guire and the return from re- 
tirement of Miss Claire, who ap- 
pears as Claudia’s mother. Mr. 
Young is seen as the husband. 

On stage, the Music Hall 
presenting “American Beauties,” 
exciting and spectacular caval- 
cade of feminine loveliness, glori- 
fying the American girl of yes- 


first 


18 


terday and today, produced by 
Leon Leonidoff with settings by 
Bruno Maine. * 


“LADY, BEHAVE!" OPENS AT 
CORT THEATRE ON NOV. 16 
“Lady, Behave!”, the comedy 
Alfred L. Golden, will have its 
at the Cort Theatre on 
evening, November 16, 
announced yesterday by 
High Bennett and 


by 
premiere 
Tuesday 
it was 

the producers, 





Interesting News Forum-Global War 
News at Embassy Newsreel! Theatres 


As an extra added feature of 
the new program this week the 
Embassy Newsreel Theatres offer 
News Forum’s latest issue “Under 
Cover” with John Roy Carlson 
and Quincy Howe. 

Ir. Howe, noted war news com- 
mentator, interviews Mr. Carlson, 
author of the current smash book 
hit “Under Cover,” a sensational 
and amazing revelation of the in- 
side story of America’s Quislings. 

Mr. Carlson says, back in 1938 

after Hitler took power and be- 
fore the war broke out in Europe, 
he became convinced that Fascism 
had made headway in America. 
He made up his mind to study 
American Fascism from the _ in- 
side. He managed to get himself 
acpuptod under a false name as a 





In “Corvette | K 225” 


Howard Hawks’ “Corvette K 
225,” action drama of the war 
against U-Boats, has Barry Fitz- 
gerald (L), Randolph Scott and 
James Brown. Picture cur- 
rently showing at Loew’s Cri- 
terion Theatre, Broadway, N. Y. 


Is 








ROXY HOLDS BILL 


The record-breaking 
O’Grady,” 20th 
Fox musical starring Bet 
ble, Robert Young and 
Menjou, contint for 
week at the Roxy Theatre. 

The popular stage revue head- 
lining Danny Kaye and Tommy 
Tucker and his Orchestra, also 
stays a third week. 


“Sweet 
Century- 
ty Gra- 
Adolphe 
third 





Rosie 


1es its 


Tue THeatre Guitp 
presents 


PauL ROBESON 


in the Margaret W ebster Production 


OTHELLO 


Jose Ferrer + Uta Hacen 
Marcaret Wesster + James Monks 


Production designed and lighted by 
Robert Edmond Jones 


44th St W.of B’way 


Shubert Thea. Wy tics ase 


“THE LAUGHTER WAS LONG, LOUD 

AND SPONTANEOUS. I, TOO, EN- 

JOYED 1T.°—Garland, Journal-Ame1 
a 


NAKED 
GENIUS” 


A New Comedy by GYPSY ROSE LEE 
Staged by GEO. 5S. KAUFMANN 


JOAN BLONDELL 
PLY MOU T "Pees 820 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


than 30. sub- 
distinct fifth 
movement began to de- 
velop in the U.S. and grew to 
alarming proportions under the 
guise of the German American 
Bund, whose “Fuhrer” Fritz Kuhn 
was sentenced to prison, and the 
“Silver Shirts” headed by William 
Dudley Pelley, now in jaid for 
sedition. 
Supplementing 


of more 
groups. A 


member 
versive 
column 


three = special 


shorts will be all the latest news- 
reel from the 4 corners of the 
world. 

Society 


Philharmonic-Symhphony 
ARTUR RODZINSKI, 
Musical Director 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall 

Saturday evening, Nov. 6, at 
t 8:45 (Bruno Walter, Conductor 
8:45 (Bruno Walter, Conductor): 
Symphony in G major, No. 13, 
Haydn; Theme, Variations and 
Finale, Miklas Rozsa; Symphony 
No. 1 in C minor, Brahms. 

Sunday afternoon, Nov. 7, at 3 
(Broadcast over CBS); Bruno 
Walter, Conductor: Overture to 
“Egmont,” Beethoven; Symphony 


in G major, No. 13, Haydn; Sym- 
phony No. 1 in C minor, Brahms. 

Tursday evening, Nov. 11, at 
8:45; Friday oe Nov. 12, 
at 2:30; Bruno Walte , Conduc tor: 
Overture to “Manfred? Schu- 
mann; Symphony in F major. 
No. 6, “Pastorale.” Beethoven; 
“Don Quixote.” Strauss: Solo 
Cello: ca Schuster; Solo 
Viola: illiam Lineer. 


"Life With Father" Stars 
Interviewed by DaleCarnegie 
Over Mutual Network 
During Play Intermission 

Howard Lind and 
Stickney, of “Life 
Father,” were heard in a_ joint 
interview during a radio broad- 
cast emanating from the famous 
Number 1 Drevsing Room of the 
historic Empire Theatre between 
10:15 and 10:5 


Dorothy 
With 


say 


stars 


30 o’clock Thursday 


evening (November 4). 

The couple were interviwed by 
Dale Carnegie for the Mutual 
Broadcasting System network 


the second act intermis- 


With Father.” The 


during 
sion of “Life 


broadeast is part of a program 
of special features planned in 
celebration of the play’s fifth 


vear at the Empire. 












CHERYL CRAWFORD presenrs 


MARY MARTIN 





with PAULA LAURENCE & TEDDY HART 
Music by KURT WEILL 







Book by Lyrics by 
S. J. OGDEN OGDEN 
PERELMAN & NASH NASH 






Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 


Eves. 8:30 
Matinees 
ed. 








—— MICHAEL TODD’S SMASH HITS! 


“SEASON'S BEST MUSICAL”—PM 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For The BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
ALVI West 52nd St. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
@ AIR CONDITIONED e@ 














“BERGNER TRIUMPH” 


ROBERT 
PAUL 


ELISABETH 


REUD and 
CZINNER Present 


‘An actress of fascination 


office. 


BERGNER 


and genuine 


“THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS” with victor Jory 


. Should make its mark at the box 
"—Howard Barnes, Herald-Tribune 


power.’’—Ward Morehouse, Sun 








JOSEPH FIELDS 


LYCEUM Thea. 


by Staged by 


gs. 8:40. 





BOOTH THEATRE 45th ST., West of B'way Cl. 6-5969 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 
Gay, laughable and irreverent . . it’s 
& pleasure.’ ANDERSON, Jou \ I 3) 
MAX GORDON presents | 
4 /) 


The Doughgiris 4° 


isth Street, East of B’way 
Ev 


Mats. 


GEORGE 8, KAUFMAN 
CH. 4-4256 


Wed. and Sat. at 2:40 





Fascist Round-up 


“Catholic International,’ the 
ersatz “Social Justice,” published 
by David Gordon of 1974 Bread- 
way, New York. City, once 
again being sent through the 
mails. It follows the pattern of 
former issues; sniping at the 
Roosevelt Administration, focus- 
ing unecooth attacks on Mry-. 
Roosevelt, and, of course, thor- 
oughly anti-Semitic. While re- 
viewing a book, Gordon makes 
reference to an article in The 
Thomist celebrating Jacques 
Maritain, the liberal Catholic 
scholar thusly: “Father Farrel’s 
Companion begins with a playing 
up of General Impersonal Theism, 
acceptable to Mohammedans, 
Jews and Masons and this Com- 
panion ends with a plea to pur- 





is 





for the preserva- 
Yiddisher Democ- 


of St. Thomas 
tion of our 
racy!” 

An article by Reverend Edward 
Brophy, Queens Christian Front 
leader, takes Rabbi Barnett R. 
Bricker to task for the tatter’s 
other article by Gordon claims 
that in a mid-Western church 
some one painted a Fifteenth 
Station to the Fourteen Stations 
of the Cross. This Fifteenth 
Station, according to Mr. Goraon, 
portrays an American soldier 
standing beside “Christ, Our 
Lord” and he continues: “Both 
Christ and the soldier are—in a 
horrid state of spiritual vulgarity 
—holding up two fingers in the 
form of a V, indicating Victory 
for the Alliance of Protestant- 

Jewish nations.” 











chase War Stamps in the name Communist- 
‘ARNEGIE SATURDAY EVE., 
; AMALL S. HUROK presents NOVEMBER 20 
Tickets Now at Box Office $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.7 
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1 VE 2% STARifFFi 
M-G-M-’s TECHNICOLOR 


GRAND MUSICAL HIT! 


THOUSANDS 
CHEER 


30 STARS 
3 GREAT BANDS 
renee ASTOR 


Continuous 
From 10 A.M. 


BROADWAY, 45th ST. 
GIVE TO THE | NATION AL 
WAR FUNI 


















A SCREEN SCREAM! 
MARY DICK 
e 
MARTIN*POWELL 
FRANCHOT VICTOR 


TONE ° MOORE 
"TRUE to LIFE’ 


Paramount Picture 














IN PERSON 
THE 


INK SPOTS 
TONY PASTOR 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 











BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
PARAMOUNT fen 
Square 











Waves of Nazi 


EMBASSY | 





Russia Continues Amazing Offensive 


Actual Scenes of Red Power and Drive 
Infantry Mowed Down 


TERRIFIC GAS EXPLOSION IN EASTON, PA. 
a Real Life Mystery—de Marginy Murder Trial 


Plus SELECTED SHORTS 
NEWSREEL THEATRES 


42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. 
50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 





& B’way— 72nd St. & B'way 









iB 


YOUNG: 


ADOLPHE 


MENU 


i.) Fox 
MUSICAL 
















OLIVIA aie "ROBERT JACK 
De HAVILLAND ° CUMMINGS * GARSON 


ner Bro 


“PRINCESS O'ROURKE" 
IN PERSON—SHEP FIELDS and His Orchestra 


Special Attraction 


THE MERRY MACS 
suy war sonps!§ T R AN D pway «& 47th st 














Saturday, November 6, 1943 











Colorful Group 


















Argentinita and her delightful company of dancers will give three 
recitals at Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, November 13, 
and Sunday evenings, November 14 and 21. 
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3en Boyar. Since George Abbott g : ¥ 
has the house for the week be- 
yond for Saroyan’s “Get Away, 
Old Man,” negotiations for ane == — ————— 
other theatre for “Lady, Behave!” "ALHAMBRA TRUTH 
are now under way. ota a ae prey 
“Lady, Behave!” which has its COLISEUM T . 
first test in Wilmington tonight Bist ST : | 
(Thursday) co-features Pert Kel- ee nae 
om, Jack Sheehan and Carol §f prayxun A ne 
Stone. 58th ST ' % 
a a ve she ld HAMILTON . 
mansce wie Ob 4 
p HILHA R M 0 NI c~ ae PELHAM MARGO . TOM NEAL 
S YM. P-H ON REGENT | CARROL NAISH + GEORGE GIVOT i 
Under the Direction of a ed 
BRUNO WALTER : GALS 
AT CARNEGIE HALL ° 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 INCORPGRATED 
BEETHOVEN: “Egmont” Overture LEON ERROL - HARRIET HILLIARD 
HAYDN: Symphony in G major, No. 13 NS 
ick BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 GLEN CRAY & CASA LOMA ORCH. 
‘ickets at Box Office (Steinway) > CDE 




























The Story of 180,000,000 People 

Told in the Intimate, Exciting 
Lives of the People in One Little 
Russian Village / 









A story of laughter, love, music and dancing 


brought to halt by savagery and violence 


; A 


the mightiest entertainment you ve ever 





story so great and enthralling it will prove 





seen. 








SAMUEL GOLDWYN’S 
MASTERPIECE 


"COhe 
— . 
Nora AL 


play by LILLIAN HELLMAN 
MILESTONE 
















and screen 


cted by LEWIS 


Original story 


Dire 





RKO PALACE NEW VICTORIA 





B’way & 46th Sway & 47th 
Continuous performances All Seats Reserved. Daily, 2:45, 
8:45. Extra shows Sats., Suns., Hols. 
Popular priced run eas i . . 
Mats. 75c, $1.10 except Sats., Suns., 
Doors open 9 a. m. Hols., Eves., $1.10 to $2.20. 
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Everything! 
B’WAY at 5lst ST. 
PHANTOM ri: OPERA ) 
IN TECHNICOLOR! { 
A Universal Picture starring i 
t 
NELSON EDDY ee 
SUSANNA FOSTER - CLAUDE RAINS 
In Person 
seers“ Duke ELLINGTON $ii3is%%% : 
NBC’s DEEP RIVER BOYS - Peg Leg Bates - Patterson & Jackson ) 


And Extra Added Attraction a 


singing star of 


‘Thousands Cheer’ 


torrid 
Sky’ « 





First Mezz. Seata Reserved. CI. 6- 4600 
VARA 











ra CITY MUSIC HA HALL 


50th Street arf 6th Avenue 


THEATRE PARTIES 


The enche anting Claudia of sensational 
stage, magazine and novel fame..ina 
brilliant, magnetic motion picture 


“CLAUDIA" 


LL § 
, 
wit) DOROTHY ny quested when plansing theatre 


Party Branches and sympa- 


thetic organizations are re- 


Robt’ YOUNG -Ina CLAIRE parties to do so through Ber- 
Directed by Edmund GOULDING nard Feinman, Manager of the 

\ Century-Fox NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
Beau ee : DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
‘-1622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, 


‘AME RIC AN 
1 


uct 






gonquin 





Guest Artists, and the 
sedee ane my Orchestra ur » 
etion of Reno New York City. 


Erno Rape 
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Sdturday, November 6, 1943 


SDF News 


NATIONAL.—Pittsburgh, Pa.: Bess Topolsy sends for 100 
copies of “Race Prejudice” which our Pittsburgh office will mail 
to 100 liberal clergymen in Allegheny County and vicinity. Bessie 
informs us that another order for 500 copies is on the way from 
another Pittsburgh organization. . . . Continued good sales, along 
with an advertising campaign for our recent literature in some 
daily papers, will help bring the S.D.F. to the attention of thou- 
sands of new friends. . . . Buffalo. N. Y.: Joseph Peperone writes 
of a revival of S.D.F. activity, regular local meetings, etc. Newly 
elected officials are: Mrs. E. Imershein, secretary; Charles Roth, 
chairman and treasurer. ... New Jersey: Acting National Secre- 
tary August Claessens is rendering” assistaiice to the United Textile 
Workers Union (CIO) in its great organizing campaign in this 
state. He addressed union meetings in Passaic and Newark last 
week-end. . New Haven, Conn.: August Claessens speaks on 
“Winning the War and the Peace,” Saturday, November 6th, at 
the Workmen’s Circle Center, 72 Legion Ave. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Cloaxmakers Branch, J.S.V., mourns the 
loss of two devoted members, Isidore Bloch and B. Flax. who died 
recently. . . . Midtown Cutters Branch meets Monday, Nov. 8th, 
at Manhattan Center, 34th St. and 8th Ave. Its membership, over 
100 young men, some 20 now in the armed forces, are all members 
of Local 10, ILGWU. The branch will hold a theatre benefit on 
Wednesday, December 8th, at the Public Theatre. It publishes a 
monthly four-page bulletin and distributes goodly quantities of 
S.D.F. literature among garment cutters. .. . City Executive and 
sub-committees meet Wednesday, Nov. 10. The Downtown 
Branch, J.S.V., joyfully announces 27 new members obtained in 
the last couple of weeks. ... Esther Friedman speaks at the New 
Era Club, 274 East Broadway, I:iday, Nov. 12th, 9 p. m. Topic: 
“Background for War and Peace.” ... Algernon Lee answers ques- 
tions on current topics over Radio Station WEVD every Saturday 
evening at 9:45 o’clock. Women’s Committee Workshop for 
the manufacture of clothing for the United Nations’ war sufferers 
is open daily from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. and on Wednesday evenings. 
S.D.F. Branch in the Amalgameted Houses, Bronx, opens the 
winter season with a social on Saturday, Nov. 13th, in the club- 
room. Members of other branches are invited. . . . On December 
6th, Elias Tartak will begin a course of three lectures on very 
timely topics. ... Theatre Party, Thursday, December 30th, at the 
Second Avenue Theatre. 














Preface to Peace 


(Continued from Page One) 
the new machinery of international cooperation. To what extent will 
the Italian people freely decide their own destiny, and to what degree 
will their government, their economy, be restricted and - influenced 
by the national interests, political policies and programs of Russia, 
England, and America? 

Bitter disappointments have made us suspicious of glittering 
generalities. Bright terms like “sovereign” and “equality” and 
“democratic, peace-loving peoples,” are susceptible of varying defini- 
tions. The phrases of the joint declarations can be interpreted differ- 
ently by diplomats with conflicting national interests. The very fact 
that journals so far apart as are the Daily Worker, the Times, the 
Sun, PM, the Herald-Tribune, the Post, can all join in a paen of 
praise is itself cause for suspicion that clarification is necessary—as 
well as a basis for hope that conflicts which jeopardize true inter- 
nationalism can be resolved without recource to force. 

But let us not take ringing words for accomplished facts. 

An exumple of the utopian paeans that greeted the successful 
completion of the Moscow conference, is the reaction of the New 
York Post: “Hull, Eden, and Molotov have changed the world. They 
ended the mistrust and fear ... between England and the United 
States, and Russia... .”’ That is a fair description of what the con- 
ference didn’t and couldn’t do. Nor is it true that we have, as yet, 
“walked out of the fog into the light.” 

One step forward, yes. Falteringly we move toward waf aims 
that mean more than mere survival and the defeat of fascist aggres- 
sion. But to write that “this is a new world,” is to create new 
illusions. The real battle for democracy is still ahead. The new world 
is yet to be created, and not by fiat of diplomats. 

Humanity’s hopes were raised to new heights by the promise of 
a free democratic world outlined in Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and 
later with the launching of the League of Nations, and again by 
the Russian revolution which overthrew Czarist tyranny, and the 
German revolution which established the Weimar Republic. Those 
hopes were blasted. Desperately we must hope once again that the 
pledges of the pact of Moscow will be fulfilled—justice in the post- 
war settlements, the reconstruction of Europe on democratic princi- 
ples, a federation of nations to maintain collective security. 
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Expanding Our Used Book Dept. Section 
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We purchase complete libraries and small collections or single volumes. 
it is to your advantage to write to us NOW. 

Immediate replies on all inquiries. 
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HOSPITAL FUND OF LONG ISLAND 
15th Anniversary Celebration 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1943, 9 P.M. 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GALA STAGE SHOW and DANCE 
Ticket at box office 50c plus 10% Tax 


Become a member of this superb organization by joining the Workmen’s 


Benefit Fund. Write to L. Halama, 714 Seneca Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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BUILDING THE PEACE 


Afternoon Forums Monday 1:30 p.m. 


Fee $1.50 Single Admission 35¢ 
MRS. ESTHER FRIEDMAN, Chairman and Discussion Leader 
Nov. 15—-MRS. ESTHER FRIEDMAN: “Background for War and Peace” 
Nov. 22—-ALFRED BAKER LEWIS: “Congress andWorld Cooperation” 
Nov. 29—-ALGERNON LEE: “Can ‘Free Enterprise’ Give Full 
Employment?”’ 
Dec. 6—GEORGE N. SHUSTER: “What to Do About Germany” 
Dec. 13—-DR. SOLOMON M. SCHWARTZ: “The Russian Puzzle” 
Dec. 20—NATHANIEL MINKOFF: “Labor’s Part in Building the 
Post-War World’”’ 
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THE POST-WAR SETTLEMENT: THE WORLD 
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FREDA UTLEY 


Authority on the Far East— Author of 
“China at War” and the “Dream We Lost” 


will deliver two lectures 


; I. CHINA'S LONG STRUGGLE 
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Admission 


, a Il. JAPAN AND RUSSIA 
Wednesday, Dec. 8, 8:15 p. m. 
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-—— History — 


As Taught by German 
School Textbooks 


Nazi history textbooks top 
“Mission to Moscow” in their 
distortion of the factual record. 
According to school text now 
being used to poison the minds 
of German children: 

The United States attacked 
Japan in December, 1941, and 
?earl Harbor was Japan’s re- 
tort. 

The whole American Pacific 
fleet was destroyed at Pearl 
Harbor. 

The battles of Midway and 
the Coral Sea were tremendous 
Japanese victories. 

The Poles invaded Germany 
on the night of August 31, 
1939, to start the war. 

The British and French in- 
vaded Belgium May 9, 1940, 
and the Germans stepped in to 
save Belgium and Holland. 











Appeal Filed in 
Lynn Draft Case 


Arthur Garfield Hays, acting 
for the Civil Liberties Union, 
filed a brief last week in the U.S. 
Cireuit Court of Appeals at New 
York for Winfred William Lynn, 
a Negro inducted into the Army 
in 1942, who charges that his 
induction came under a “Negro 
quota requisition,” and was dis- 
criminatory on account of race. 
The case will be argued on No- 
vember 10. 

Lynn is seeking discharge from 
the Army. He accepted the in- 
duction in order to file a writ of 
habeas corpus, and his petition 
was refused. Prior to his induc- 
tion, he wrote his local board 
stating that he would be ready 
to join the Army “if there is no 
discrimination. If they will take 
me in like a citizen like the Jews 
and Italians—as long as they are 
citizens and their face is white— 
if they will take me in, all right; 
but I am black and where I am 
willing to fight for democracy, I 
am not willing to fight in an 
Army where they do not have 
democracy in it.” 

The brief points out that Col. 
Arthur V. McDermott, State Di- 
rector of Selective Service, ad- 
mitted on the stand that Negro 
and white quotas were separate, 
and that color regulated the time 
of calling a man to service.. Mr. 
Hays argues that 
tended that the selection of men 
should be made strictly according 
to order number, and that men 


Congress in- 


have a right to be so chosen and 
called in their turn as American 
citizens without regard to race. 


Germany Forced to Increase 
Guard on Railways Oper- 
ated by Forced Labor From 
Occupied Countries 

Since the shortage of manpowe) 
in Germany has forced them to 
use workers from the unoceupied 
countries to operate the railroads, 
the increase in accidents has 
become enormous. The Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ Feder- 
ation has been informed throug! 
underground channels that the 
German authorities have found it 
necessary to increase the numbe) 
of guards on the railroads to one 
SS man for every 
ployees. 


eleven em- 


With the German army thor- 
oughly occupied on the Russian 
front, in Italy, Greece and all 
along the coast of Europe, the 
SS at home now consists largely 
of boys from 16 to 18 and men 
from 55 to 60. With inexperienced 
guards such as these. the Ger- 
mans are finding it difficult to 
curb the many accidents on thei 
railroads. 


Fly Calls for Revision of Net- 
work Policies on Controversy 

Declaring that radio’s present 
policy does not allow “a healthy 
growth and expansion in the field 
of free speech,” Chairman James 
L. Fly of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission told 
tives of the four national net 
works last week that they should 
mend their ways. 

Radio should re-explore the 
whole significance of free speech, 
Mr. Fly said. “The problems are 
not government problems in the 
first instance. They are primarily 
problems for the industry itself 
to face and to solve in the best 
traditions of free speech. és 


execu- 


Mr. Fly took exception to prac 
ticaily all the major planks in 
the code of the Nationa] Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters which 
most stations in the country use 
as a guide in handling contro- 
versial issues. He urged the sale 
of time for presentation of con- 
troversies and for solicitation of 
memberships by such agencies as 
labor unions and cooperatives. 


The N.A.B. appointed Paul W. 


Keston, executive vice-president 
of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, to answer Mr. Fly it 
the near future. 
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Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 
decide’ for themselves the kind of government 
they shall have is one more. The declaration 
that nations must conduct with 
adult responsibility and that the people of a 
nation must bear the responsibility for what 
their leaders do in their name is still another. 

One could have wished that the Pact went 
further than it does. But as far as it goes, it 
contains nothing that goes counter to Mr. Hull’s 
oft-expressed principles and it contains a great 
many of the things he has worked for so long. 

But before joy can be unrestrained, certain 
apparent contradictions want explanation and 
settlement. 

For instance, on its face the Moscow Pact 
signifies Russia’s desire for a post-war world 
in which it will live at peace and in friendship 
in the world community. The Molotoff signa- 
ture denoted recognition of “the principle of 
sovereign equality” of all nations, large and 
small, entering the post-war world organization. 

To be sure, Russia several times before has 
spoken, principally through the Litvinoff mouth 
piece, of such desires. But always in the past, 
such expressed ideals were negated by the 
hard fact that Stalin kept dealing with both 
hands from two different packs of cards. No 
nation in the past was willing to consider 
amity with the man who was so brazenly inter- 


themselves 


fering in their internal affairs by the main- ° 


tenance, support and encouragement of Com- 
munist parties primarily loyal to the Soviet 
Unigqn and dedicated to its service. 


The Moscow Pact, therefore, seems to 
mean that Stalin has agreed to discard 
“that other paek of cards.” If that is so, 
Stalin finally is on the right track to 
friendship with the other nations of the 
world. 

For, whatever the American people may 
or may not think of Communism, the Com- 
munists, Red totalitarian dictatorship, etc., 
the basic fact remains that the American 
people are not concerned so much by what 
Stalin does inside his borders as what he 
does inside our borders. And another basic 
fact is that, no matter what anybody thinks 
about it, the American people hold Stalin 
strictly responsible for whatever the Amer- 
ican Communists do and say. 

For these reasons, the prudent-minded here 
are going slow on hooplas until there is forth- 
coming some explanation or settlement of the 
apparent contradition between the fact that 
even at the moment that Molotov was signing 
the Moscow Pact, Stalin’s other hand was deal- 
ing from a different pack of cards in Jugo- 
slavia, Greece and Albania. 

Russian interference in the internal affairs 
ef the Balkan nations continues to cry a warn- 
ing to the rest of the world. It continues to 
undermine faith in that “brave new world” 
envisaged by the architects of the Moscow Pact. 
Stalinists and Soviet apologists may save their 
hysterics over this bluntly-phrased elemental 
truth. If the canny-minded do not go over- 
board in emotional frenzy over Mr. Molotov’ 
penmanship, it is because of the precedent of 
Nov. 16, 1933, and the lesson it taught many. 

On that date, Maxim Litvinoff, at that time 
“People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs” of 
the Soviet Union, signed a solemn undertaking 
addressed to the President of the United States 
by which, in return for diplomatic recognition, 
the Soviet 
policy”: 


Union declared it to be its “fixed 


“To respect scrupulously the indisputable 
right of the United States to order its own life 
within its own jurisdiction in its own way and 
to refrain from interfering in any manner in 
the internal affairs of the United States, its 
territories or possessions.” 


Wella 


Revealing the 

Name of Tito 
Incidentally, the mystery concerning the 
so-called ‘Tito, Communist leader of the 
Jugoslavian Partisans, is beginning to un- 
fold. Louis Adamic, Tito’s spokesman in 
_this country, gave his patron’s name as 
Josip Brozovich. The ovich ending is sup- 
posed to give it an authentic Jugoslavian 
ring. But, before Adamic took on the pub- 
licity job, the name was used as Broz, 
which was his “party” name and presum- 
ably lacked that “authentic” accent. It now 
develops that Broz is not his real name, 
either. The real monicker appears to be 
Camillo Horvath. And he isn’t even a 
Jugoslavian. He’s a Hungarian Commu- 
nist. And the Tito name is a fabrication 
composed of the initials of a Baikan ter- 
rorist organization called Tajna Internaci- 
onalna_ Terroristicka Organiztcijo, which 
means Secret International Terrorist Organ- 
zation. This w.s the organization with 
which Ante Paveiich, Croation fascist and 
quisling, has been connected in his terror- 

ist activities. 


Papers Pick Up 
OPA Profit Expose 

There is an interesting aftermath to the 
exposure in the Oct. 23rd issue of The New 
Leader of suppression of the OPA War Profits 
Studies on the packing and canning industries 
by Administrator Chester Bowles. 

Labor papers hopped to the story, but the 
daily press which, presumably, prints “all the 
news that’s fit to print,” stayed away from it 
as though it were something obscene—which, of 
course, it is. The New York Post was a notable 
exception. So was Pusiness Week, a McGraw- 
Hill publication. 

In its October 30th issue, Business Week de- 
voted better than a page to the story, agreeing 
with The New Leader’s thesis that “‘the study 
of canners’ 
OPA’s general endeavor to make friends with 


£ 


profits was suppressed as part of 


business.” 
The McGraw-Hill 
ported “a run” on 


Washington Bureau re- 
its supply of the October 
30th issue of Week. “Everybody is 
interested in that OPA war profit story,” ex- 
plained an office attaché. 


Business 


And on November 1st, Administrator Bowles, 
bringing his advertising agency experience 

the fore, took to the airwaves in what was 
announced as a series of radio talks. Perhaps 
t later talks will be better. The first one 
was reminiscent of what is known in the adver- 
tising trade as “institutional advertising.” The 
“cheerful li’l earful” sajd little to the rad 

audience beyond “I love you, wont you be true? 
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Oil Barens in Monopoly Grab _ 


(Continued from Page One) 

the case, however, it is obvious that what 

will practically happen is that the plans and 

schedules of the Foreign Operations Com- 
mittee will be approved by his deputy, Mr. 

Davies of the Standard Oil Company of 

California, in most instances. 

The Chief Counsel of the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War, who also has to give approval 
of such plans and schedules, is Mr. Howard 
Marshall. Mr. Marshall, like Mr. Davies, has 
been for years an official of the Standard Oil 
Company of California. . 

It will be interesting to note here the names 
of the men who compose this Foreign Operations 
Committee, and I submit them herewith: 
Orville Harden, Standard Oil of New Jer- 

sey, Chairman. 

J. A. Brown of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Robert H. Colley, Atlantic Refining Co. 
H. M. Herron, California. 

H. D. Collier, Standard Oi! of California. 
J. F. Drake, Gulf Oil Corp. 

Ralph W. Gallagher, Standard Oil of New 

Jersey. 

M. F. Humphrey, 

Oil Co. 

W. Alton Jones, Cities Service Company. 

P. W. Parker, Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. 

W. G. N. Rodgers, Texas Corp. 

H. F. Sinclair, Consolidated Oil Corp. 

W. L. Stewart, Jr.. Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. 

It will be seen that the major oil companies 

completely dominate this committee. With one 

possible exception there is not a man on it who 

can by any stretch of the imagination be con- 

sidered to represent any other interest than the 

major oil companies. 

Another paragraph from the Directive reads 
as follows: “The toreign Operations Committee 
and its committees shall maintain such staff and 
appoint such persons as may be necessary or 
requisite to discharge the responsibilities, duties 
and functions under this directive. Operation 
expenses of all such committees shall be made 
from a fund to which voluntary contribution 
may be made by persons engaged in the petro- 
leum industry and such funds may be solicited 
by the Foreign Operations Committee.” 

In other words, Congress is effectively 
by-passed in this whole proposition. There 
will be no necessity of coming to Congress 
for money to support the operations of this 
committee and hence no opportunity for 
review of its work whatsoever here an Cap- 
itol Hill. This commitiee can control the 
movement of oil all over the world, make 
arrangements and agreements with com- 
panies in other countries, and even appar- 
ently with their governments. It can control 
all shipments into the United States. And 
there is no way provided at all whereby 
public knowledge can be had of what it does 
or why it does it. 

Most important of all, it seems to me, 
provision has been made in this directive 
for the invoking of Section 12 of Public Law 
603 of the 77th Congress, whereby with the 
approval of the head of the War Production 
Board all anti-trust laws can be set aside 

action taken by this 


Tidewater Associated 


with regard to any 
committee. Here we have the greatest char- 
ter of power, in my opinion, ever given to 
a group of essentially private citizens, di- 
rectly connected with the most powerful 
natural resource monopoly the world has 
ever known, over the most vital single re- 
source that there is. 








The question I want .o ask ts is: Are we 
ot witnessing here without any substantial pro 
iest on our pa the complete cartelizatio ol 


ihe oil industry of America under governme 





sanction? And does not Directive No. 70 lay 
u perfect groundwork for the extension of ti 
process into the international field so that there 


is being’ developed a perfect framework for a 
international oil cartel more powerful than any- 
thing we have ever known before? 


In war, coordination of our economic effort 


is of course essential, but what safeguards are 
included in this directive or anywhere else 
ugainst the perpetuity of the inevitable monop- 
olistie control which it has created into the post 


war period? What chance will there be that the 
American Government itself can cope with ¢ 

colossus of industrial power that will be here 
represented, and more especially what chance 
will there be for the protection of the public 


interest by means of any effective competitio: 


Report on British 


(Continued from Page Four) 

Fabian Summer School. The influential London 
Times favored the continuance of regulation. 
The tabloid Sunday Pictorial urged Bevin to 
nationalize the 

like The Observer and The Economist as well as 
Conservative M.P.’s (Boothby, Hogg) recogniz 
the need for continued government controls. 


mines. Conservative journals 


estimates of Britain’s 
In the army study 
zroups visited, there was a widespread cynicism 
about the sincerity of politicians and their 
The ABCA and NFS discussions in 
imple- 


There were varying 


vole in the post-war world. 


promises. 
which I participated did not go far in 
menting either the improvement of existing 
organizations or the creation of new ones. When 


the questions of the high cost of social security 


improved education and higher standard. o 


living were discussed, along with other contro- 


versial matters, the 





sual comment was: “Well, 





they found money for the war, didn’t they?” 
There are signs that the intense community of 
interest created by Dunkirk, is beginning t 
weaken as various sections fall back to t! 
identity of interests between members of the 
same economic groups. Just as afte 





ism displayed in a mine disaster 
and miners there comes the di\ 











about compensatior | r ) 
suffered. 

HE general attitude of our politic and 

publicists in the United State o Great 
Britain is a very strange « of cock 
surene and inferior [The psychologist 
would say that such thing o togethe 
However, for the La ne oth 
countrie there ar let te ( t ctive line 
tor co-operative 

] ‘ il € 1 t vit 
f ] tus wh Ww fF 
r form ( l fement 

} ing | g | State 
nd Brit 

The } OV ri fo 
the change of e workers 
fron wartime nd xcnange 
the positions in the [ ted States with those 
of their opposite number tain. The Eng 


from truly independent concerns whatsoever? 

Already a corporation named “War Emer- 
gency Tankers Incorporated” has been formed 
which controls the operation of all of the oil 
tankers available to our country so far as I 
know. All the stock of is held 
by the major oil companies. 

As to the operation of these tankers by the 
major oil companies under this interesting ar- 
rangement, éhere is provision also for suspen- 
sion of the anti-trus ws. And Mr. Wilson, as 
acting head of the War Productio 3oard, is 





t 





s corporatio 












officially recorded in the Federal Register as 
having agreed to suspension of the anti-trust 
laws in order to allow the operation of War 


Emergency Tankers Incorpora to proceed un- 


impeded by any such conside 








And it is important to observe I think that 
as a practical matter, the War Production Board 
officials are fai l question 
requests on the part of the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for suspension of the anti-trust 
Nor, contrary to widely held 


DUSVY to Cal! ! 





opu ion in 
a} Depai tment of 
Justice required. All thag is required under the 
language of Public Law 603 is t the Attorney 


ess, is the approval of the 





General shall have seen the order fo ispension 
of the anti-trust laws before it is issued. He 
does not, however, have to approve it in order 


for it to go into effect. 

Even granting that this extreme concentration 
of control over the oil industry of the world is 
are certainly 
justified in bringing up the question as to what 
agencies and persons shall be entrusted with 
bringing it about. Why, for example, are not 
the independent oil companies given some real 
representation on these boards and commis- 
Why in the second place is there not 
at least one representative of the public with- 
out any other arduous duties on his shoulders 


necessary aS a War measure, we 


. » 
sions: 


placed on every one of these committees in or- 
der that the people may at least be informéd 


of what is going on? Why indeed is not Con- 
gress asked to pass legislation specifically defin- 


ing the powers of these groups of major oil 
company representatives who are being clothed 
so rapidly with super-governmentul powers? 
And finally, why if Congress is not asked to do 
this, does it not on its own motion insist upon 
doing it? 

In any case, it is my firm conviction that the 
Congress should inquire into the *ctivities not 
only of the Foreign Operations Committee, but 
of this entire interlocking directorate of major 
oil company executives who now hold in their 
hands the key to the industrial and military 
future of our country petroleum. 


Remission to Moscow 


(Continued from Page Four) 
true innocents, displaying the persistent nafveté 
of liberals, a not-so-innocent agent of 


a foreign power—and one who is scorned by his 





. : 
gates 1S 


master. 

(While dining at 
November 7, American 
and Russian Communists of importance, 
] was “| at the vehemence with which 
the comrade Cé 1 Maurice Hindus, who 
oini table. They put him in 
the same category a Fischer, Harry 
Ward, and Ralph Bates, all fellow-travelers 
who didn’t have the guts to join the party. The 
Comintern utilized the services of these writers, 
but despised tl] 


tne Metropole in Moscow on 
1936, with a group of 
SOR] 
surpri 











was at an ad 


Lo Lis 


1em as cowards and confused left- 





liberals unwil to undergo discipline and 
acrifice for the cause, and not to be trusted. 
At any time they might turn and attack the 
C.P.—as Fischer has done since, as Bates did, 


briefly, over the Stalin-Hitler pact.) 

In his article in The Protestant, Bates writes 
intended 
to defeat impending people’s revolutions, But 
what the Free German Committee and German 
Officers’ Club in Moscow with the 

, 


Kremlin's blessing is precisely a palace revolu- 


that the palace revolution is a device 


propose 
tion in Germany, They urge a deal with Ger- 
man Junkers, Prussian officers, big industrialists 
and bankers, who are willing to collaborate 
under Communist commissars in the establish- 
ment of a pro-Russian regime to reconstruct 
Germany, in close alliance with the USSR. This 
the Kremlin offers as the alternative to uncon- 
ditional surrender, disarmament, and dismem- 
berment, as Bates himself says. 


(To be concluded next weels) 


Labor 
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sh wv ers knew little at all about the New 
Deal and the great strength and recognition 
won by Labor. It is true that the Fabian 
Society has issued a book on the American labor 
movement but this has not beer Ww idely cir- 
culated. On the other hand, many American 


rom a cioselr 


contact 
le; i methods of British Labor. 


work vould benefit 


progressive forces 
progressive 
ipon Uncle 
with 
Bull. The cure for this is, for 
working for 
the American unions to meet researchers em- 

| by the Brtish unions; to get an inter- 
change of the administrators and educators of 
on a two- 
traffic; to set up workers’ summer schools 
] ] scope, so 
¢ tuce ( goes, and to have 
pecifically dealing with the history, 


ons in their 


med ot tne 
tendencies here and continue to look 


rivalry 





ret the research mer 


the cooperative movement carrvil 








The British Labor Movement has not only 
plans | power. Whe e British Labor Party 
I will replace 
society (and that 
report hi: wen made available here to us by 

I e for | i Democracy), it does 

t form the 

that owing 
} the part 
f some unions, only two million union mem- 

e pay the political levy it that is now 
receiving attention.) The electoral truce was 
yarticulariy f La r for ove sly mil- 

popular votes 1935 y gave it 154 MP’s 

ed witl . P’s secured by the 

( ervatives f t es 10% mil- 
If election, 
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Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Impressions of the Middle South 


SO eRISTOWN, Tennessee.—For the last two 
itinerant 
Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, with glimpses of northern 
Alabama and Mississippi. What the 
got, or didn’t get from my lectures is not for me 


weeks I have been engaged in 


lecturing in the Middle South, mostly in 
audiences 


to say. 

But I carry away from this trip a strong sense 
of how rich the United States is in regional dif- 
ferentiation and how necessary it is for someone, 
some day, to write a big interpretive book about 
these United States, showing both how and why 
Kansas, say, is different from Tennessee and 
Kentucky from Maine. The little town of Mor- 
ristown, where I happen to be writing this piece, 
has a way of life that most residents of New 
York and Chicago and Philadelphia haye never 
known, or have forgotten, if they came originally 
from small towns themselves. 

This less hurried, simpler way of 
flected in various sights and sounds and smells: 
in the autumn leaves that are falling and being 
heaped up in piles and burned, in three boys in 
a vacant lot going through football maneuvers 
and shouting signals in southern 
in crowds of farmers and their wives who have 
come in “to town” 
ping and perhaps take in a movie and who stand 
around on Morristown’s long main street, swap- 
ping stories and neighborhood news. 

If Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 
could return to life they would probably feel 
more at home in one of these Southern small 
towns than anywhere else, although their eyes 
would bulge with surprise at automobiles and 
buses and airplanes — until they acquired the 
urge to run these fascinating mechanical toys 
themselves. 


life is re- 


accents, 


broad 
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NE cannot generalize too freely about such 

a large section of the country as the South. 
Distances are impressive; as I learned from per- 
_ sonal experience one can travel all day and a 
large part of the night in one direction and still 
remain in the state of Tennessee. But there are 
a few characteristic facts about the South that 
would impress any outside visitor. 

It is one of the more predominantly rural 
regions of the country. One can make long trips 
without passing through any large towns. It 
contains most of the Negro population of the 
United States, although, because of migration to 
the North, Negroes are no longer the majority 
of the population in any state, as they formerly 
were in Mississippi and South Carolina. 

The 
One can see 
cheerless little 
timber counties of northern Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. One finds beautiful scenery in Eastern 
Tennessee, especially in autumn, when the forests 
on the mountainsides are with various 
colors; and the m hospitable, 
likable people. 


South is poor, by American standards. 
reflected in the 


towns in the 


this poverty desolate 


looking cotton and 


ablaze 


yuNntaineers are 


But poor soi! and lack of ecucational oppor- 
tunities and isolation from the outside world 
have held them back: and many of the cabins 
in which they live, with a pig or two on the 
front porch and litter scattered about, sug- 
gest Eastern Europe more than the United 
States. The TVA. with its cheap and abun- 
dant power, has done 
erty in Eastern Tennessee; but 
room for improvement before 
ards will reach a level abreast 
most other paris of the country. 
milk is given Hottentots it 
would be advisable to consider the possibiii- 
ties of a big internal improvements scheme in 
the postwar period, with the South as one of 
the principal beneficiaries 


much to alleviate pov- 
there is vast 
stand- 
those In 


living 
with 
Before any 


away gratis to 


HERE ar 
South. So 
without 
section 
ploitation after bei 
Apart from the 
the war fought on it ! 
chaos of a so-called R nstruction 
undertaken in a different 
Abraham Lincoln’s phrase, “With malice 
none, with charity for all,” the South, as ar 
agricultural region, suffered from high tariffs 


some 


Was give! 


spirit ery 


designed to promote Northern industries and 
still complains about discriminatory freight rates. 

Moreover, the agriculture of the South has 
been oriented too largely on crop. cotton, 
And the tenant share-cropping system, in which 
the tenant, whether Negro or White, is usually 
in debt to the landlord, makes for a shiftless and 
unprogressive type of farming. It is only the 
more forwardlooking people in the South, and in 
the North also, for that matter, who realize that 
the abject poverty of the masses of Negroes, in- 
sofar as it is a product of lack of equal economic 
opportunity, tends to drag down the standard of 
health and cleanliness in the whole community. 


one 


One found the problem of race relationships 
in concentrated form in the course of a visit 
to Memphis, an interesting city for more rea- 
sons than one. Memphis is a flourishing river 
port, a huge cotton trading centre, with in- 
dustries that are booming, like industries 
everywhere, with war orders, and with al- 
most a hundred and fifty thousand Negroes 
in a population of some three hundred and 
fifty thousand. 

So far there have been no serious racial in- 
cidents in Memphis, but thoughtful observers see 
signs of ominous tension. Recently the colored 
clergymen of the city invited their white col- 
leagues to a meeting and stressed two particular 
grievances of their community: rough handling 
by a police force in which there are no Negroes 
and very discriminatory accommodation on buses 
that are badly crowded anyway. 

* ~ * 


AEMPHIS is one of the big Negro centres of 

the South and its Beale Street is famous 
as a Negro Broadway, full of cafés and night 
clubs. The city has a tradition of violence that 
would make any outbreak of racial strife there 
a very ugly prospect. For many years it regu- 
larly ran up more homicides in proportion to 
population than any other city in the United 
States. Now conditions, by general agreement, 
have improved, although one may be a little 
skeptical as to how far one should credit the 
version of the situation put forward by some 
patriotic Memphians, zealous for the honor of 
their city, that victims of homicidal attacks in 
neighboring parts of Tennessee, and also in the 
neighboring states of Arkansas and Tennessee, 
were dumped into Memphis hospitals and added 
to the city’s homicide score, if their injuries ended 
fatally. That is a Ripley, “Take it or leave it” 
story. 

Memphis lives under a streamlined modern 
boss system symbolized in Mr. E. H. Crump, who 
displays a huge advertisement of his insurance 
business in the building adjoining the police sta- 
city hall and courthouse, which he com- 
pletely controls. What tightens Crump‘s grip on 
the political situation is that, by the admission 
of his severest critics, he does not filch public 
allow his henchmen to do so and he 
gives the city a reasonably cheap and efficient ad- 
This more difficult for 
some rising political reformer or crusading dis- 
trict attorney to go gunning for him. 

With all the handicaps and difficulties of the 
South, there are very attractive sides of South- 
There are gallant educational pioncer- 


ing ventures in lecalities that were sadly under- 


tion, 


funds or 


ministration, makes it 


ern life. 
privileged in that respect. There is an easygoing 
eood fellowsl p, an unhurried wavy of life in a 
typical Southern town that I always find pleasant 
and reposeful. If the Southerner often 
to live on than his 
East, he 


more leisurely, r 


has less 
fellowcountrymen in the 
how to live at a 
that probably 
dyspepsia and harden- 


often knows 


North o1 
asonable pace 
eenerates fewer cases of 
the arteries. 
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What Is Secret? 


WHAT IS SECRET? British and U. S. 
officialdom don’t agree on terminology. A 
Washington report marked “secret” is the 
equivalent of a London stamp 
The British label a document 
cret” when Americans call the same one 
“confidential.” But U. S. “restricted” 
equals U. K. “confidential.” For reports 
interchanged by the governments, 
both U. S.-British terms are used. 
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Failure of a Labor Policy 


HE last mine crisis occurred in June. Since 

then the administration has had five months 
in which to give the nation a feeling of se- 
curity about coal. In the five months nothing 
has been done to help. A good deal has hap- 
pened to embitter the miners and drive them 
back to their traditional strike weapon. 

The men from the coal pits naturally want 
to work. They are as patriotic as any section 
of our population. Their sons and brothers 
are in the fighting forces. They realize, as 
much as anyone, that coal is vital to our war 
effort. There is no possible excuse for the 
part played by John L. Lewis. It may be that 
if the United Mine Workers were led by a 
man like William Green or Philip Murray, this 
strike could have been prevented. But Mr. 
Lewis could not have played his anti-adminis- 
tration part if the miners had no real and 
deep grievances. 

The stoppage itself is a tragically serious 
affair. Even though the new agreement will 
prevent strikes for the period of government 
operation, a week’s work will be lost. Ten 
million tons of coal will be left in the ground. 
This coal would have made guns and tanks 
and planes. Because of this strike the war 
will last longer. More of our men will be 
killed. Nothing can be said by way of excuse 
or mitigation. The thing is stark failure. 

During the past five months the President, 
the War Labor Board and the Director of 
Stabilization have had time to get together 
and work out a policy. Bargaining should have 
proceeded. A mutually acceptable formula 
could have been worked out. Much could have 
been done—entirely outside the matters of 
wages and hours—to strengthen the morale 
of the men. They are soldiers of production. 
They should be recognized as such and given 
credit for their part in our great effort. 


But these men, who are literally the founda- 
tion of our manufacturing system, have coldly 
been-given the run-around. Agreements were 
shuttled back and forth from one bureau to 
another. Summer ended. The demand for coal 
increased. The Washington authorities con- 
tinued, like men under a- hypnotic spell, 
straight toward this strike. 

And this stoppage is not an isolated thing. 
A million railway workers are in process of 
taking a strike vote. Millions of others are 
held in line only by loyal union officials. The 
war—our part of it—has gone on for two 
years. It is now exactly a year since our men 
went into North Africa. During all this time 
of desperate struggle, we have not worked out 
a labor policy designed to keep the men at 
their jobs and to keep their morale up to the 
point necessary for 100 per cent production. 
The general staff of our army of production 
just isn’t there. 

The wage policy is, of course, but an aspect 
of the entire stabilization program. The reso- 
lution adopted on Tuesday at the national 
convention of the CIO goes to the root of the 
matter. “One the one hand,” say these loyal 
Roosevelt. supporters, “wages have been sub- 
jected to severe limitations; on the other hand, 
Congress has refused to enact a tax bill cal- 
culated to curb war profits and to call upon 
the corporations and those of high incomes to 
make their proper contributions to the cost 
of the war, and has sabotaged the adminis- 
tration’s«agricultural program.” The resolu- 
tion concludes with a demand that the Little 
Steel formula be eliminated. Attention was 
directed at the right point in the demand for 
a genuinely stabilized economy. There must 
be, the delegates said, “wage adjustments to 
levels necessary to maintain morale, health 
and efficiency.” 


# 
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The country should be warned. This thing 
may get worse instead of better. The anti- 
strike pledge was given by the elected officials 
of the A. F. of L. and CIO. These men have 
done their loyal best to keep that pledge. But 
there are dangerous indications of rebellion 
among the union members. If discontent gets 
sharp enough, union discipline will break down. 
The national administration, which depends so 
largely on trade union support for the exe- 
cution of its war program, will end, in this 
erase, by destroying its friends, wrecking its 
own support. 

Heated partisans should take warning. This 
is a time for statesmanship. Denunciations of 
John L. Lewis will do not good. Aspersions 
cast against the miners leave things just as 
they wee. Glib editorials about average wages 
and cost-of-living indices have nothing to do 
with the case. Millions of workers—not only 
miners—spend practically all that they earn 
for food and clothes. Theoretically, the ¢ost 
of living may go up one per cent a month— 
or in one happy summer month it may even 
recede a fraction—but what a worker actually 
buys has gone up by frightening leaps. Cor- 
gress and the Office of Economic Mobilization 
take it all very calmly. The War Labor Board 
really has nothing to say. It works within the 
limits of the Little Steel formula. It is too 
late to ask that the price line be held. It has 
held. inflation flood has 
been allowed to burst through at that end, 


not been Since the 
the wage end, too, must be permitted to move. 

his concession is a military necessity. In the 
CIO language, “morale, health and efficiency” 
Failure at this 
lessened production. The industrial army must 


are suffering. point means 


have its rations, 





WHO ELECTED AURELIO? 

ERE are some telltale election returns. 

Mr. Aurelio received 267,381 votes for the 

office of Judge of the Supreme Court in the 

First New York District. Matthew M. Levy 

received 217,577. Mr. Frankenthaler received 

1*°.500. Levy and Frankenthaler together re- 

ed 358,177. Obviously, if there had been 

nu Frankenthaler on the ballot, Mr. Levy would 
have been elected. 

The evidence of skulduggery is blatant, and 
it is not all on the side of the Democratic 
Party. Obviously, Republican politicians are 
guilty along with Democrats of having nomi- 
nated Mr. Aurelio in the first place. The two 
parties joined forces to name the associate of 
racketeers. From there on, up to a certain 
point, the followers of Governor Dewey must 
take more blame than their opponents. The 
Governor could easily have headed off the 
whole shameful business by calling a special 
session of the legislature. He had his own 
reasons for refusing. One result of his action 
was that Aurelio’s name was left on the ballot. 
Then the Republicans proceeded to split the 
opposition vote by ‘placing Mr. Frankenthaler’s 
name on the ballot.’ They knew their man 
could not be elected. They were obviously 
pursuing this course to put the Democrats in 
a hole. In this they have succeeded. But they 
have also helped to disgrace a high court of 
the State of New York. 

From here on the Democrats take over. 
It is true that careless and stupid citizens 
must bear part of the blame for what hap- 
pened. It is obvious that there are hundreds 
of thousands of voters who still vote the party 


ticket straight. The Governor said the fate 
of Mr. Aurelio was in the hands of the voters, 
but he had nicely arranged things so that 
stupid voters would place the wrong man on 
the bench. He and they together made a fine 
combination. But this is only part of the tale. 
Though ‘the heads of the Democratic machine 
disowned Mr, Aurelio, it is well known that 
many of the district captains ordered the 
faithful to roll up the vote for him. 

For this’ election the City of New York 
stands disgraced before the world. The New 
Leader emphasizes for the record that both of 
the great political parties are guilty. There 
is open equality in guilt. Governor Dewey has 
no right to point an accusing finger at anyone. 
If in the near future he undertakes a clean-up 
campaign, it will be clear that he allowed this 
crime to proceed for the lowest of political 
reasons. In this dark picture, the American 
Labor Party furnishes the only relief. Mr. 
Matthew M, Levy was a dignified and splendid 
candidate. The party carried on for him an 
energetic and intelligent campaign. It is evi- 
dent that the surest way to get rid of crooks 
in this state is to build up the ALP. : 

ELECTIONS—1 943-1944 

HE Republicans are justified in raising cries 

of jubilation from unaccustomed throats. 
The election returns are precisely in line with 
whatever swell was evident last year. The 
stay-away vote was just as large. The majori- 
ties were, in some cases, even larger. National 
issues were only indirectly involved, but it 
cannot be denied that the Republican Party 
as of today is in an excellent position. 


Old-timers will naturally reeall their his- 
tory. The Republicans were in power for 16 
years, the Democrats controlled for 8 years, 
the Republicans followed for a period of 12 
years, and now the Democrats have held the 
reins for three terms. It is easy to say that 
there is a rhythmic beat in our political life 
and that there is nothing to be done about it. 


Such meditations are too easy and super- 
ficial. An administration coming in after such 
a tremendous failure as that of the Coolidge- 
Hoover regime was justified in expecting a 
longer term of popular support. The undis- 
puted accomplishments of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration cannot be forgotten within a few 
years. President Roosevelt can probably win 
next year. But his party cannot win this year. 
These two facts put together indicate the 
Democratic weakness. The President and the 
party are separate. There never has been a 
New Deal Party. 

The President has the support of the too, 
too solid South, of the urban political machines 
of the North and of the organized labor 
forces. The machines are in disrepute, and 
Labor is too loosely organized to function 
effectively in local elections. Aceording to 
present indications, the President—if he runs 
next year—may serve out his time as a New 
Deal island in the midst of a Republican and 
reactionary sea. He may be elected as Com- 
mander-in-Chief while his political enemies 
take over the politics of the cecuntry. We 
have little hope of regular and continuing 
progressive regime until we have a regular 
progressive party. 
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Reader 
Proposes 


Peace Plan 


From |. E. LADERMAN 


To the Editor: 

The Culbertson plan is far from 
Utopian. It concentrates on the 
one great problem of war and 
leaves the controversia! economic 


ce) A 


a) Create a new League of Na- 
tions; 
b) Make an 
public out of the Rhineland; 
c) Permanent occupation of the 
Rhineland by a League army. 
9) Germany can be reconciled by 
a) Limited reparations; 
b) Full equality politically and 
in trade; 
tariff union 
Rhineland. 
This plan would positively pre- 
vent Germany from ever again 


independent re- 


From WILLIAM 
To the Editor: 


with the 


keys on the voting 
Upstate—as we call 


We have about 4,000,000 voters 
in New York City, and last Tues- 
day fewer than a million and a 
half took the trouble to pull down 


Why the Democrats Lost — Or 
Will the Soldiers Vote for FDR? 


this would 
speculated 
possibility 


better. I knew 
be so. Newspaper 
fatuously about the 
that the rain would keep the 
farmers at home and so favor 
the Democrats. City slickers who 
talk in this way don’t know 
farmers. Country folk take poli- 


little 


TODD 


machines. 
everything 


questions out of the picture. His 
quota force principle offers an al- 
most certain guarantee of per- 


moving West. She could not move 
East in strength without the con- 
sent of the League. Since Russia 


outside of New York City—did a 


in our 


ties seriously. For them elections 
are important. No matter what 
happens—on that day you vote. 


city, 


manent peace with a mimimum would 


loss of national sovereignty. I 
think the plan is important 
enough to merit a symposium on 
the Leader. 

But since you are so skeptical 
of great changes in matters in- 
ternational permit me to offer a 
peace plan that will require no 
loss of national sovereignty and 
could operate even in the absence 
of the U.S. 

A Senate poll on the Ball res- 
olution found 32 senators opposed 
to an international police force 
and only 24 out of a necessary 
64 in favor of it. Unless we wish 
to repeat Wilson’s mistake of 
getting nothing because we insist 
on a perfect scheme the advocates 


tack. 


weapons 
the U. S. 


be an important member 
of the League this proposal safe- 
guards her against a German at- 


10) To guarantee World peace: 
Limit the production of offensive 


A Check for The New Leader 
From a Group of Friends 
To the Editor: 

In my opinion, there ean be no 
better reward than the excellent 
and well-selected reading material 
which your publication offers us 
every week so abundantly. 

As a token of appreciation to 
The New Leader, 
collaborators, a 


answering to the 
friend M. Green, met 
over Ways and 
lating a greater 
larger circulation of 
Leader among the 
people in this Great ¢ 
Sea. 


the Rhineland and 


Here is the tangible result of 
chec 
which I am_ of 


our meeting: a 
amount of $22.00, 
enclosing herewith. 


its editors and 
small group of 


eall of 


means 
interest 


With a deep sense of gratitude 
to all the brilliant writers who so 
generously share their keen, ra- 
tional and constructive thinking 
with us poor, emaciated mortals 
through the columns of The New 
Leader, I am cordially yours, 


JOHN J. 


But in this great state, with 
some 8,000,000 persons entitled to 
vote, the combined poll of Hanley 
and Haskell was 3,308,482. 

In my office this situation has 
created an argument which I 
would like to submit to you for 
decision. The absentee vote of 
more than 50° is not to be ac- 
counted for entirely on the basis 
lack of interest. The young 
people are away. In the first 
place, hundreds of thousands of 
them are in the fighting forces. 
Everyone takes for granted that 
President Roosevelt’s vote has 
largely come from the younger 
age groups. Old fellows have 
gone on voting as their fathers 
did. It was boys and girls com- 


our 
and talked 
of stimu- 
and a 
The New 
intelligent 
‘ity by the 


k for the 


Nathan. 





of peace through international 
action should be prepared to offer 
a plan involving a minimum loss 
of national sovereignty. Such is 
my plan for the international con- 
trol of an independent Rhineland 
state to guarantee peace in Eu- 
rope and hence probable peace 
throughout the world. The reas- 
oning behind the plan is simple: 

1) Great wars can be fought 
only by great powers. 

2) There are only eight great 
powers. 

3) Of these, the U. S., England 
and France are satisfied have na- 
tions. 

4) China is insufficiently indus- 
trialized. 

5) Italy and Japan will 
their navies and, lacking raw ma- 
terials, will be reduced to second 
rate powers. 

6) There remain 
and Germany. 


lose 


only Russia 
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ing twenty-one between 1932 and 
now who have rolled up majori- 
ties for the New Deal. The ma- 
jority of the boys and girls in my 
office had their opinion expressed 
by one who said: “Wait till the 
boys come back. You will soon 
see a different picture.” 

He was supported by others 
who counted up the thousands 
who have left the state for war 
jobs. Perhaps many of them are 
still within the state but have 
been moving about and so have 
not been able to establish a voting 
residence. These working people, 
it was maintained, whether young 
or old, would be the ones who 
would naturally vote for a New 
Deal candidate like General Has- 
kell . But this time they could not, 
they were unable to function as 
citizens. 

What do you think, Mr. Editor? 
Are these debaters just whistling 








8) But Germany can be con- 
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in the dark? Or is there some 
solid basis for their notions? 
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